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INTRODUCT.I0N 



. The aim of this project was to assess the t-.tatn of 
knowledge of child neglect in this country:' We uniertook to 
survey what is known,, .r at least what is commonly accepted 
among e^rts, regjo^ the defimtion. prevalence, etiologies, 
possible Weventions, and remedies for this social problem. 

Thil document represents six months of effort in which 
staff were assembled and iixformati .n gathered and integrated. 
It is hoped that subsequent published versions of our work 
will show the increments which ti.e for reflection and furthe. 
digestion vdll permit. 

Integration was difficult b. cause the body of information 
relevarb to child^negle.t .p' "3 diffuse ,md inchoate. The 
Library of Congress, for example, has a su categor:. for child 
abuse; no con.parablc recognition ls accord d neglect. There 
seems to have been oriLy one substmtial re dew article pub- 
lished on this topic in recent ye^. the Excellent but limited 
paper 'by Meier in 1964, to which recurrent referenc es will be 
.ade. The texts by Kadus|jin (1974) and Contain (172) have 
chapters dealing generally with protective servxce' . ^ ^ 
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Consequently, it was necessary for us to decide the boundaric^ 
of relevance to this topic. We.c lose'them so as to include e 
numl 3r of matters which very much impinged on child^ neglect; 
eve/*^ if they were not previous^y^subs^ied under this heading, 
expocially ixi discussion of the sequellae of neglect and of i s 
cailJea. Cithers may or may not accept these boundaries. Ther 
literally is>>no tradition. 

7x1 addition to the life exRjriences ind other professicnal 
quUifications of the authors, th( main soiree of data for the 
study was the published literature, iIlcl3^Jlg some unpublished 
documentation. We attempted to stay current and to nclude 
importait articles emerging in print as wrrting was nder wa- . 
Colleagies around the country,-^ known or rur.iored to i au cpuj-anb , 
were al. o contacted. Twenty of twenty-five relied to letters of 
inquiry "The correspo idence was helpfultisrimarily n verifying 
how little, really, is under way in the form of innovative 
projects, with or without Federal funding. 

V 

Finally, we made personal contact with a namTfer of experts 
' directly engaged in th work. A conference was held dii Atlanta 
on May i 2 and 23, at wl ich t jne a jrelimina -y version of this 

V 

report ^ as held up for critical re- lew. Piesent were Leontinr 7 )ung, 



Alfred J. >ahn, G. Lewit Penner^ aid Walt( r Lecfman as invited 
consultants; other expei-ts were MUdred Arnold, Virginia Whit( 
Katherine Boling, Jerry White, §nd James Vaughn. We are ^atei.a 
to them for their critiques and addenda, and trust'thir, revisi-.a- 
shows that their remarks did not fall on deaf ears. Other 
individual contacts too numer«5u3 tr, list also^oved rewarding-. 

A furti?er methodological ca\ jat is very much in order. 



In o, - opinion, there is little th t is known with any confid ace 
aboui child neglect if ordinary sc .entific" standi^s tor cred )xl- 
ity I -e applied. The same applies, evidently, to the several 
areas adjacent' to this topic. Many papers are "think pieces, ' 
advancing -ideas that are supplemented with iUustrative case 
material. Often the "studies" cited are based on samples triv ^1 
in size and/or dubious as to representativeness. I' All th? 

casee seen at our hospital between Time 1 and Time' 2" is, of c> ts 

a convenience sample. Issues of tho reliability ana alidity < ' 
' instruments are typically not even confronted. Find^ igs of 

potentially great impact have seldom been picked up i )r serio is 
. replication. Without singling out particular studies for special 

criticism, we might add that our dubiousness extends to fields in 

s 
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«^oh we have no expertise, e.g.. nutritW, — gy. T„=r. is 
h-^ly a study in tMa area' that can be considered .0 . than 
..pUot." A few- achieve the' =^atus ot .oi^ 'Mi^Sncti 
^antitative .ethod^ of data co^ecti* wer^us^ . s^t^ 
search for prumiaing hypotheses. \ .' . 

; ~ One do^ say.- "Nothtag i- tao»n..bout bhiM neglect." 
."bit thl. is not UteJaiy t«e. .Praclice Vcnowledge does e^ds., 
it is better than'nb i.fo-ation at all. Although there Is 
■ , *e„ti<. here to su^rt o^rconfidence i. the- face of i. .orance. 
if , ,licy decisions are to be ^de'. it is better that, they b, 

founded on what we do have. 

HOW then to Present the data we had acc^lotoo • Cert- Inly, 
U would have been tortuous to c^allfy .ver, as^orti, ^ ^ot. . 

„ff,red As a matter 01- c.nvenienco- .nd rea abiUty, 
every suninatxon offered. «s " "» 

therefore, we wrote f.. the stance. "I. „, tentative y acc.* .est 
Of What we are being told, what then do we see. to to ^ at, 

actually, near:, every "fi.^" P ---^ " 
at .ost, a hypothesis -a^anting . rther investigati. . -^cofc. 
it is to be ^.phasi^ed tta.t child neglect is ^ one of the ioXds 
Of ,hich it can t^th^y be said. a'-ady ^.ow all wo U. 
let 3 get on vd-th action!" 
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THE DEFINITION OF /"JEGLECT 

Neglect and Abuse 

.. Child abuse and child neglect are closol linRo. in public 
thinking and in legislation, la the professional. li) :raturo- 
they are als ) often treated as .ne. As if speaking < f the. 
neglectful parent were not oversimplification enough, reference 
is made to t^e "abusiv^ and neglectful" parent. When we recently 
wrote colleagues to inquire int ^ stimulating new prog -ams of 
. work on child neglect, a surpr. sing proportion of fere i doscrxp- 
tions of programs dealing with .buse. So the failure to 
discriminate the two is not limLt&d to amateurs; a nuaber of 
experts have trelted the distin.tior loosely. (Bleib.rg, 1965; 
Isaacs, 1972; Mulfotd, Cohen an I Phi brick, 1967).^^ 

Somo of those Lho group th con litions together .ave a 
consciou:-. rational^ for doing so. V ncent Fontana wr .tes: 

Althouah we realifced that it wa useful, from th( point 
of iieSof diagnosis and treatmen , to be able to cate- 
aorize the phylical hbuse as one hing ^na neglect as 
gorize ^"^ t""^ a dist notion was really of 

deprivation oF-imotional or mater J^^f^^ °^P°^'''i^%4) 
IS in verbal abuse or battering) /Fontana, 1973 , p. 24) 

we agree that the distinction would ,e.of littl. hel^ to the 
. cHild in need of help, but then we a e not proposing that this 
document be given to children. Font.na's conce ,t of "maltreat- 
ment" strikes us as good for propaga xda, but. pe haps poor for 

10 

clinical science. 
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^ A .ene. U *hi. report is that ne,leot a, i ab <so ..■•= prob- 
ably related but by no means identical. Unlo.s wo approach 
them as sep.rable entities, there will be no .ay t> detcr.ino 
Whether they represent "a difference that .aKes a ,if ference", 
for 'identification, treatment, >nd programmatic policy. 4om- 
monalities between the two shou d be demonstrated ^pirically, 

rather than pretumed. 

Abuse 'is by no 'means a univocal phenomenon, 1 at it oermits 
^re concise definition than does neglect. The t ,ditional 
preference of investigators for readily manageable problams 
„.y well be a major reason abus... has been the i,..re popular 
Object,of study, palba (1966) >.abels as abuse' cases wherexn 
Physical injury has been inf lie :ed on , child by h.s parents ■ 
or parent substitutes to the de ,ree th.t life or h.altl has 
' been endangered. Gil states (1970; p. 6): 

Physical ^buse of Children J-,>f„tf„i°r„^ 

r.rV. afmfd rt-h^ftfng^" ."Sru^in.^^ destroy ng 
th.it child. 

AS it, author remarks, this definition is fairly s.,tisfyino 
conceptually but ..perationally prese..t, diff iculti-s . How 
verif. that an "a.-t ol omission" was i,tentio.al7 No wonder 
somece as sophisticated as Court, writing on chil .-battering, 
t-eatf the term as sel -evident (1970; 1971). , 

, distinction of eglect f . om abu,e, linRing :he conditions 
differentially to tren.s in the pare.n • personali.io, ,as 

ia>-> and c Lted DY ^alba (l')66 p. ^) • 
given by Chesser in 19 >2, ana c iteu 

n 



There is a radical difference i character betwee v 
cases of neglect and cases of cr. elty to cnildren... - , 
while neglect .may be a form of caelty, it is more 
often caused by or exaggerated b^ extreme POverty or 
ignorance. Cruelty on the other hand is more likel/ 
to be related to deep-seated .charactero logical or 
psychological causes rooted in the childhood experiences 
of the abusing parent or parents, such as physical or . 
men.ial cruelty in! lictred on them by their parents. 

The ra.ae somewhat uncritical dilferentiation has been carried 
forward by others, including so sopnisticated a scudent as 
Kadushin .1974, p. 283): "Negl act appears to bi a response to 
social stress.... Abuse appears to be a response to psvcho- 
ligica L. stress.*" In her seminal study, Wednesdij^ Children 
(1964) Young continued the search for differential diagnosis, 
separating the two phenomena. \ ger.erally accepted descrip- 
tive difference\as well expressed by Giovannoai (1971) who 
associ ited abuse with acts, of cDramission; negl-ct, with 
omissi .n. Hence, neglect- represents failure t) perforii 
parent. 1 duties including those of supervision nurturance and 
protection. The form of nurturance that is eA>ectable, or 
deemed ess.mtial, however, becomes a complicated quostio;j. 
The environment's impact, after all, is expenmcod as 'stress- 
ful" only as It impinges on ind vidual feelim We siall 
discuss some -of the complexitie , in assessing inner" versus 
"outer" sources oi neglectful behavior i.n tie ; ecticn m 
f^tiology. 




,al vs Professiona l Def initi ms 

The two professiMnal groups thus far most concern >d with 
.eglect have been tH^ legal authorities, that i ^ho c mrt s 
<-nd other related off cials, and'* social workers. Meie/ (1964) 



has offered a provocative rev. of the two .orts of ieti. ^ 
tipns used explicitly and impricitly by the two profe ;sioral 
clusters. Discussing legal de Einitidns , shfe observes as 
have others, that these vary n irkedly f rom , state to s ate. 
(We understand an attempt to c avis^^a model law cover ng abuse , 
andneglect is'under vay as'thls is being written.) ^ 

Neglect laws var but any neglect law must embo ly these 

d^lements; 

(1) the 'definition* of a child;" (2) identification of ■ 
thl^rsonsii^lified to petition to the ^ourt who allege 
^t^a chil^'is being neglected; 3) specification of 
ITu «^^^v.nr.n rf ripalect* (4) iescription of the nature or 
tarTo^i proLSu?es't^ L^ollowed and identification ot, 

tSS coLt of jurisdiction; and (^^/^f ™glect " 
ways in which the court may dispose of the neglect 
petition before it (p- 156) 

Meier goes on to describe elements commonly 1 ound in statutes 

of the individual states cover ng neglect, 

Qimilarlv" the conditions that 'constitu e neglect vro 
varloisW defined? Sut rath.r characters ically the laws 
■ cfte SeL cirrum^tan^es: 1) i= ade'quate PhY-cal ^ 

(2) absence of ~ or. inadequate meS. cal care (3) cruel or , 
, abusive treatment; (4) i«>Pr-Per ^ upervisi. a; (5) e^^ 

tion of the child's, earning capacity; 6) ""l^^^'j^j^ .^^^^ 
^ InT^e child out of school; (7) exposing the child o 

criminal, oa: immoral influence th. t endang- rs his monls... 
(p. 157) ^ 

- Since both legislators an. soc al worke s are strongly 
' influenced by commun/W' norms, she . otes tha . it is not 

surprising to find their definition-, of neglect .ave much in 

comnon. Sure enough, when one exam, nes che atteapt it a 
... comprehensive definition.made ky th. America uilunane Association 

in -'1966, the^lis'ting is vef? remini. cent . T,;e child's physical, 
" emotional and intellectual growth ar d j.>lfar. aro presumed tc 

be jeopardized by a wide range of cc nditions "...When, Cor 



/ 
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example, tht child is: (1) malnourished, ill glad, dirt,, witl - 
out proper ^helter or sleeping arrar gements" . . .ranging tel. . ^ 
- "(Sr exposed to unwholesome and demoralizing circupsta^ ces. ^ 

(p. ls^ A . ^ ^ . 

• Meier goes on to cite the somewhat- different view of • 

neglect which social workers hold. One is t;he^degree c ^ 
. inference iovolved in -making a judgment. According to ler. . 
"Law cannot be concerned with causative factors or with 
predictions of future behavior." {p. 161) Hence, jud^. a. 
generally cohfine , themselves to matters of clear and ?' ^sont 
dang er, wherJas social woVrkers become .Concerned about hat the 
child's future will bring if nothing is done ubout his circutn- 
Xstan\s. There kre dangers involVed'if the law remove . children_^ 
on t e basis of uncertain predictions of thinqs to cor Yet, 
It i. 'to. be noted that the Su^eme^ourt deci. Lon tha uninte- , 
/rated schools are, by definiUon, unequal was based ,n a 
/ery'simi'ar sort of prediction. 

Certiinly, the s :ate of knowledge in our fi.'ld dc iS af\ecc 
.hat is regarded as neglectful. Before there wt ce rabies snots, 
nothing could be done for a youngster bitten by a rabid dog. . 
' i^ow that we have them, the failure to' get pronot medir<.l attei - 

tion lior such a child wou^d no doubt be deemed neglectful . Tl o 
same might be said about ensa|i»g adequate protein in an infarf s 
diet. Hence, a professional statement of what constit atos; ch3U 
neglect depends on the state of our knowledge of child develop- 
ment in all its facets. Continuing, Meier notes that serial 
^ workers are more sensitised by training to cone )in about 
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"emotionai .e.lect." She, nerself. :iuest.)^ns ..metier Lo..s- 
iators ou-.hil enter that particular ■ hicket, w- h its wuto 
openness to interpret xtioi by indiviaual courts. 

Fihaily. 3.10 notao that wherecs the law 00 ;coL-ncd 
wxch neglect as «n entity, social work thinks of c .iid - 
alone.' a con.txnuum, ranging from excellent, t^. ou.n adequate;/ 
to cause of <jrave concern, ^nd finally MegLec.ful. Alt.x>u,h 
wl litsrally had not coias across her writing at the time we 
did our virk, 7t is of interest that cur own scale for measur- 
ing child coring follows just this idea. 3u not only is 
.hild casing a continuum, itis a multiplox uimensxon. On the 
^ne hand children prove amazingly resilient; on ^tne other, 
the nMrturance of a child to hi^ full' potential requires tne 
Simultaneous meeting of needs in an astonishingly wide variety. 
Of areas, ranging' from ensuring sheer survi^l to developing 
ais ..ogn. tive abilities and capacity ^to love: Moreover, 
neglect 3S inevitably relative TheWldren of diso'r.anix .d , 
"multi-piobleiji" American families (see below) arc nearly all 
better oJ f than ^hose noWstarving in Africa's dr >aght :ountr.o 
For a\l these faasons, we have oursolve . ^re< .rdo.i att-nvts 
to define J^glect ccaceptually as preiaature .nd . len. -£ic.lly 
p.esumptuou3'^ (Polannky, Borgman and DeSaxx, .972) . vevnr, 
the present assignment demands establishing ..ound Lriv i ho 
followini workin.7 definition is tnerefqre bflereu 

Chi.d neglect cay be defined as a condicion n v ich 
a car. taSer responsible for the child ex t.er o ;Ub a.. . 
or by extraordinary inattentiveness permi trh cti im > 
elper e^ce avoidaoL present suffering an./or axl to 
pJovi le one or more of the ingredients ge.era] cm . 

ess^niial for developing a person's onysi.al , .nte L.-.t, .... 
and emotional capicities. I'l 



■ ' wuci.. in this deftnxt.on ar. the foUov.... > ■) TU.t 
the" -ca^ takor" may b.- a non-parent. 1 figure s.ch as . social 
agency or even a oo,™unity, (bl Tha, the neglect need ,^ be 
limited to consciously motivat.l behairior, (O'That as^ 
...atter o£ values, failure to alleviate avoidable discon.1 ort 
is deeaed neglectful 'even if it leaves no certain . longt. m 
damage, (d) We accept the state of knowledge will hopefUly. 
dhange, so that the best we can do is to make our definition 
in termk,o£ wnat is deflnitelV cnSwn in each eru (e) Hence, 
'the concept is necessarily somewhat ainbiguous; (f) Neclect. 
like abuse, xay prove letMl (G ovam,oni, 1971; Bulla, I. ot a , 
1967; Kromrower, 1964), and oftim does. 

our definition, then, repr.sencc a stand on a v» ety ot v 
\ elated issues. It is in line ,ith current social woi - think- 
ing (Kadushin, 1974). Emphasis must be giv.n to the i <ct that 
neglect i. not defined in terms of intentional parenta rai,- 
" feasance, conscious intention will often be l.ard to <; tennin., 
especially among people living, themselves, ir. dreadf. 
circumstances. The key issue according to e ^ns gat. 5£ is 
■ the .robable impact on the child,, a point str.ss^d by old.^u- 
rreud and Solnit (1373) . A similar stand wit., respoc. to the 
legal ■deflnition'o/ child abuse has been take , by Newt rqer, 
•t al (19-»3a; 'l974H-''we would also urcj.fe tha. le-jal fini- 
tlons reflecting, as they always ought,,, the ^ -evalent .rms ^ 
and vaWes of the culture nevertheless; not cc .fine the solves 
>o matter; acUnovledged even by the «st backward ole„ >tB of , 
the society. For, there is a c. Itural lag, s.metw^ -so.o 



and disturim,, baleen v,hat h, s be..v rocentiy di. :ovor..d ,nd 
its acceKt.,ncl Into law. Courts may ,-,ppro„vi,>tely le., , on 
■ advance d, ( xpert opinion and testimony. 

The Ope c^tjonai Defin.i tion of Ncalgct. 

Tie working definition of neg-lect offerci 'is arguable, 
as definitions always are, on . .mant.c. and coaceptual grounds 
Since this is so, one might cor :lude that an operatioral 
definition would be totally imf ossicle. . But, this is act the 
w^y science typically moves forward. Very ofcen, a cc acept is 
clarified both conceptually and operationally simultar 30usly , 
>y a.process of successive approximations to desired c riteria 
.egal adjudication is one way t> achieve an operational 
lefinition of neglect, but it i^-. scientifically unsatisiTactor, 
or Reasons already g:,ven, and o be further elaborate 1 (see 
prevalence, below). What kinds of professional measures exisi 

- Basically, there are two sources of data regardini the 
care a child is recei^ ing: one can examine wnat a fa. Lly is 
..roviding its child, cr one can examine the c.ili and .raw 
conclusions from that. All methods of inferring adequacy of 
care are variations O). these- h:hemes , includimj observations o 
the child's current cc ndition; sequellae in tho child; the 
child's own report; d rect observation of chiid-c^irin-r paron 
reports of care given availabl. amenities in tao hom. : .r.d 
parental character (Polansky, B.,rgman c id DeSai.<, i97;', tV. 
31ff) . An instrument relying ou many c t thcs. r.ource., and 
long in use, is the Family Functioning 'scales o" Geisi.ar ana 
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hi3 colleagues (1973). Developed orxginally orworKonthe 
multi-problem family,, the scales depend heavily on interviews 
forN?asic data from wh ch ratings a re, then maue. Satisfactory 
reliabili.ies have been achieved, as well as ovidonce m 
construct validity. However, tie scaCs are rather global . 
ratings, and not specific to t^h.^ measurement .f neglect, as ^ 

f 

such. ^ 

' The most. relevant instrument y.t in the iterature appear. 

to be our own Childhood Level of Living Scale (Pola'nsk-, 
Borgman and DeSaix, 1972) , probably because i. was dev .oped 
. out of a concern with children rece ving care thought • o be 
marginal or outright neglectful ' Tue id^a fo^ such a :cale 
was adopted from york by the rmal sociologis s (e.g. Selcher, 
1972), who were pushed to lind ways of scalinj families wnosc 
life style was at a level where ordinary measures of ocio- 
economic status cease to discriminate. Our Scale (the CLD.is 
multiplex, including both numerous facets of basic physical 
care along with, measures of "codnit ye/emotional" nur.arance. 
The CLL was designed zo be used wit; families e <istin. at or 
,,ery near the poverty line in incom. . With income th. s held 
" constant, a number of meaningful relationships aave b< en 

established, for examole, between e CLL score and fecets of 
the mother's personal Lty- the parent on whom we chose to f ocu > 
in our study of poor \ppalachian families. 

Others, by the way, have found that in research i ^ rural 
area., the family's lavel of living is by no ..eans sol .ly 
dependent on income. Belcher, Crader and Vazq|i^2-Calc >derra 



(1973) have assessed the variance ir level of 1 ^ vimj associ- 
ated wi.th other factors among o 'lar? 3 group of lamiLos in 
Puerto Rico. "The greatest amount cC variation is '.•or.cln- 
tiveli- explained by style of lii:e, 40 pef cent.... Of particular 
significance is the relative^ly small amount of /ariation 
accounted for, by the economic set alone... 22 pec cent.; (p. 
191) 3y life-style, they mean in this instance something the/^ 
call tie "middle-Class syndrome characterized 'by reading 

habits, numbers of persons able to,dcive in ^-t he" family, and 

i 

the like. 

He CLL.has sho^n many evidences of validJxty, faco, 
construct, predictive and stmuitaneo as . It is currently beir g 
s-ubj'ected.to item ane lyse.s on our conputers.at Georgia 
(Polar^ky and Pollane in process). The internal consistency 
• of the scale is very substantial, tic t only among items involv- 
ing j.igment and thex.fore .susceptibLe" to halo-Qffect, but also 
among nany items that appear highly objective. Therefore, it 
' is meaningful to refec to the CHldl- ood Level of li^dnq as a 
single, if complex, dimension. In i he rural .ppulati m ob- ,., 
served,, those children in the most cilapidate i housing tendec 
to hav2 the le^s amount of attertior to their needs f )r rclig )L 
affection and stimulation. ' The other advantage of th.^ CLL is 
that it has proven ur aabl^ by other personnel (e.g. AFDC 
workers) after very s aort ^periods oi on-site training by our 

research personnel. 

I ance, there is evidently ro qt 3stion that one can develo. 
a seal 2 for assessim child care 9n a continuam with nany of 
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the characteristics deemed desirable in any r :seaj ch i istru- 
ment. One puzzle still remains. Where shoul 3 one set the , 
cutting point? Below what scoce is e child to be considered 
"neglected"? In practice, the criterion for the i ough scaling 
used in courts is set by cultu al values. How mii ht wo 
supplement present pracedures? 

One way to do it woul i be to use the CLL on a lar le 
population. A limi^a .ion In it is that it was designed 'for 
children aged four or five, but much of it is relctive]y 
independent of age-of-the-ohild . From this greater poi ulatioi , 
on^. would then establish norms, as we do -with any other 
instrument, including scorus at various percentile levels. 
One might then use the percentile rank on the CLL as at least 
one important datum in appi aising a child's enviroiment, 
although 'iven here we woulc still Be reluctant to Eix an 
automatic cut-off point without further experience. A 
scientifi.:ally^more desirable m.>thod weald be' a discriminant- 
function unalysis, us ng CIL sc-re as i he pre. icto - variable. 
If resear :h with a sul^stantial : ample cf chil. ran' >nai)led us 
to set the odds that\, say, a ch Id with a CLL scor ; below "X" 
would become mentally ill,c elincuent, retardec , or withdrawn, 
the field would then be in position^ to ^use th. ins rument _ 
with much greater confidence and impact. When the probabiliti 
is twenty to one the child vill 3e in difficulties, ceteris 
paribus , his fate is no Ion jer a scientific ci riosj ty but a 
moral and legal question. 
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There are oth^r methods- ^of assessing the level of care, 
including psychological testing of the child. " The ^d6grees ' of . 
trustworthiness of these techniques are implied in the corre- 
lations reported in Roots of Futility (1972), where our 
research appears most completely. However, in all modesty 
(and we. have much to be modest about) the CLL is the most 
promising instrument, involving minimal inferences, available 
at this time. 
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THE PREVALENCE OF EGLECT^ 

-HOW .uch of . proble. is chiia neglect" One f..r«, of 
. the requisite answer is ,uantit.,tive But wh, t stati .tics do 

il s wi'-h an acute, denccable 
we require? For most social il .s wi.n 

..>, inri lance. Neglect does not often 
onset, the concern is with inoilenoe. 1 

tit the incidence model. Wore typically, it xs a chronic^ 
.tate, woefully private and und .tected until .t becomes glarin., 
or leads to some dramatic denou ,ment. The more appropriate 
index, therefore, would be its prevalence. 

The prevalence of neglect ,as been a mys.ery. There ar. 
no reliable figures for the nation as a whole. S3Veral of us 
Have formalized our belief in writing that official figures 
available lead to serious underestimates. The st.ndard 
method in use is to count the nu^er of complaint, received. 

diflerent families involved 
■ then to determine the number of di£l aren 

and/or the number of children ,.or different complaints on th. 
same family may involve different cadren). Nex., we asK 
■ Whether each complaint, or investigation, proved ustified. 
.Hese are reasonable steps tow,, d counting the_ "n .mber of 
justified complaints., but even .hey are not yet s .andardized. 
■ . „ul these procedures yield inc:dence or prevalen.^e? rrob- 

ably, the latter. 

ngures on legally adiudic>ted neglect have -.o be gross 

underestimates of the problem. Nearly every a,e„:y, .ubUc 

'• ,o tries to help the family without cour; action, 
or private, tries to ncj-f 

^ fr->-tion of all families ij.-iin^t 
.CD?r>- Tho.e sem by a judge are fr..tion 
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Whom justiliable complaints ha -e been made. iKad, si^n, 1974. 
p, 264) Judges are appropriat -ly cautious al out fCirmin., 
pe itioas to remove children f r neglect for leqa roascnus 
(Molsoi., 1956; Mulford, 1956; Rosenheim, 196. ; Wy ogala, 
1956; Rodham, 1973). Political consi ierations al o occasion- 
ally enter in.' "Parents vote .ut min >r children uo not and 
an unpopular decision on a neglect petition might cost a 
.judge more votes than responsible renoval of such youngsters 
woild e er gain for him." (Polansky, Borgmar. and DeSa k, 
19.2, p. 30) 

In surveying leg: slation and pr> grams in the Sout east 
' related to child aousc, Johnson .(197 ) documented the pitfalls 
in definition, manpower, and easy ac ess by the public that 
lie between official . gencLes and re iable estimates o the 
extent o abuse. The same would app y to neglect. Wc have 
' only rec-ntly beguh to hav. laws requiring the reporting of; 
abuse to a central re fistry-or inde d to anyone. Neg ect 
lags beh nd. Lewis (.,.969)has also r narked that t^he c currency 
of neglect is substantially underrep: trted . 

using fragmentar/ data, we have Ln the past estiir ited 
the ratio of neglect :o abuse at lea. t as great as 10 . L 
" fPolansky, Borgman an I DeSaix, 1972, p. ?5) . Kadushi. (1974) 
.nd others also under icore the probatLe numerical preponderance 
cf neglect over abuse Of over 4700 cases rcierred to a 
private caild protect ve aqency in Massachusetts in 1972, only 
14% involved abuse (M< ssachusetts SPC( , 1973) . 

For, several year^., th.3 State of I lorida has had : ^rhaps 
Er|c the most advanced system in the count -y for the^centra^^ 
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repor ing >f abuse an<i neglect (Fell, 1974). The sysi ^ra 
resuli 2d f -0.-11 a 1971 change in the laws regarding chi d abuse, 
broad, iiing its definition to include much tha(.. we knov as 
negle. t; also, responsibility was taken from the loca 
juveno Le caurts and lodged with the state's D jpartmen .. of 
Health and Rehabilitation. The child abuse registry was set 
up in )ctober, 1971. A WATS line was installed for receiving 
report 5 from anywhere in tne state, and it has been manned 
round .he clock, seven days a week. Also, an advertising fin 
was en >loyed which did a tasteful and very effective job of 
placin } radio and TV spot announcements, newspaper advertise- 
ments ind billboards. In addition, there were severaJ dramatic: 
cases n the news at about that time, and the media mentioned 
tie ce.itral reporting service with its WATS lines. • 

P ior to October 1971, thore had been a central registry 
of sor .s, for doctors to report casej of grosj abuse to local 
juveni.e courts. In the year preceding the new system, nineteei. 
(i.e., 19) sunh reports were submitted to the central office. 
•In the first eighteen months of the new program (i.e. through 
March 1973) 31,828 children had been reported "at used." How- 
ever, when these figures were broken down accordjng to jpecific 
"type )f abuse" we found 6,783 children "unattended"; 3,362 
"disor lanized family life"; and so forth. After eliminating 
' about ;500 cases whose nature we could not clarify from the 
table vailable, we divided the total into abused .vs. MjglccteJ 
On thi 0 basis, we arrived at 21,635 neglected to ,702 ibusea, 
a bit .ore than a 3:1 .ratio, but a sraaller dispro, orti 1 chan 
a]l prtvious estimates. \ 
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•he n mbec from one atatt- is very large, when we -on- 
sider that Gil (1970) tibulat id about 6500 af irmod complaints 
for one ye.ir in the whole United States, a f e v years earlier, 
in Florida, by April 8, 1974, there had been i gross total of 
63,315 complaints received little more than 30 months). 

Each call received in Jacksonville is immediately relayed baclc 
to a social worker on call in the local county for immediate 
investigation. Betwe en 60% and 63% of all c. lis prove justi- 
fied, according to those in charge. There ara surprisingly 
few spite calls, false alarms or nuisance calls; the vast 
bulk hav. a basis for being made. Heavy proportions of the 
calls coie from the citizenry, from neighbors and relatives, 
-as'well as from schools and others. The medical profession 
continues to be low in reporting. But the message from 
Florida", with its former count of 19 cases of child abuse, is 
plain. A bit of organized case-finding enorr.ously ma< nifies 
the vision of the number of youngsters in trouble in hese 



United States. 



We were curious also about current experiences ii other 
parts of the country, and have other figures fror a r. ral, 
and an urban, county in South Central New York ((ouch 1974). 
New York now has required central reporting, inc udin i sub- 
mitting forms at fixed intervals to demonstrate . omplaints 
have been followed up at the local level. (This nult plication 
of pa,:!rwork is presumably in the ser ice of accic anta .il ity , 
as always, and is resented by some workers.) Ne Yor : also 
hag a statewide WATS line-, receipt of complaints 24 h,.ors p<-r 



day, in a law that just went into effect in S. ptember, 1973.^ 
Prom then through December, in the county whi. h includes 
Binghamton, 416 complaints were received on 1 8 different 
famine.. From experience, they estimate 90% of the complaints 
will be justified and about 20% of those will be taken to 
court, in this county, there Is a staff of 2. supervisors 
and 5C caseworkers in prol^ective services. Even a nearby 
rural county (Tioga)' Ud 31 different families with justified 
complaints in a six month period after the ne . la^. It will 
take a few years for us to clarify now great che volume will 
eventually prove to be in all of Ne^ York state alone. 

partly because of the nature of their reporting L w. 
sl^itistics from our own state, Georgia, are understood to be 
incomplete even with respect to child abuse-which was the 
oay thing mandated for central registry reporting undei the 
.law until X new- bill was^ passed in 1974. The state's . 
consultant on protective services, Jerry White, told us that 
in th. fis:al year ending^une 30, 1973, 340 cases of at use 
were , epor :ed. Of these, 70-75% .will probably he ve 

•prover con :irmed after investigation, based o:. previous ex- 
perien:e. His data show that 88 case3 (26%) required ccart 
action to .rotect the child. There il-no^ way to^irake a ^ 
leliab^ estimate of 1 he comparative prevalence of neglect; 
White would not be surprised if it ran "as hi jh as 20,0C0 
cases" (hin figure) which would be a ratio to abuse of ever 
50:1 in our particular state. We would not b : surprisec, 
either. 
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' / Light (1973) has cecerftly published a paper oi "abused 

ard neglected children" which is already becoming .nown. 
■ ising method, familiar to eoo.nqmist^,j||^rrives a" a «unber 
. ^ . of conclusions. M .one point, for exSle, he dev l?*?.. i 
'"^ probability model from which to estimate the incid nee c e 
^ child^abuse. substituting constants for unknowns .n hU 
moAel, constants which "appeared reasonable after .n inf ,nna] 
survey," (p. 565) he arrives at the estimate that '0.004 of 
all American families physically abuse a child" (i . 565) 
introducing another set of constants in his model yields the 
figure "0.01 of all American families" (p. 566) as a max jnum. 
' The upper bound estimate, in other words, is 25 ti nes th . 

"reasonable estimate." From such reasoning a. this, and from 
data from New York State in which ' "neg ecf means 
-severe neglect or sexual abuse" he arrives' a. an estima :e of 
465,000 "neglect and other maltreatment incidents' other than 
abuse, nationally (p. 567). One is reminded of 0. car Wi.de's 
aphorism t-hat statistics draw a straight line fror an 
, unwarranted assumption to a foregone conclusion. We may well 
.. hope that subsequent authors will not pteat Light s estimates 
with more reverence than he does, himself. 

Meanwhile, his observation that the "incxden< e" of ibuse 
and neglect depends heavily on how concerted an e.fort 
nade by 'state agencies to -enforce reporting certainly wa rant . 
attention. There variations in the calculate, rate 
wild -as 9.6 cases of' abuse per 100,000 in New Yor) as co ftras . ccl 
O to 1.5 in New Jersey, although the two states are adjacent ar I 

™1£ in many respects very comparable, (p. 562) 
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. AS noted, Fonta) a (197^) is impatient wxth the dioi inc- 
tion between abuse'' a, a neglect, and spaaks of "maltreatr.ent. ' 
He cites figures froi Vincent De Francis of the Americai 
., Human. Association t. at, -10,000 children are severely battered 
even^r, at least 50,000 to 75,000 are sexually abu^, 
. ^ lOo'^^are'.^^ona ly neglected, and another 100,000^are 

I hysi^lly, «K>raliy, and educationally neglected.." . (P- 38) . ^ ^ 
He estimates that at least 150 children die i^l New York City' 
alone, as a result oi maltreatment each year. (p. 39) In 
/ New York City, figure ^ on maltreated children rose fr«n 1,800 

cases in 1969 to 3,0C0 in 1970, to 6,000 in 1971 and more 
«^ tha^ 10,000 in 1972. While recognizing that these^soaring 
figures are partly dv . to the later inclusion of neglect as 
well as abuse in the statistics, Fontana belieyes the rise 
represents more than Improved reportage. "I >elieve we are 
• seeing an actual inci ^ase, and ^hat the reported figures have 
not yet caught up wit i the facts." (p. 159) 'I cannot help 
but feel that the sOe ring statistics .. .are syraptomatic of our 
Violent, unhappy time i;...of the increased stresses that are 
confronting all socie .y and the crest of violence that seems 
to be engulfing the v >rld." (p. 40) Social workers have ha^ 
similar morbid obser^ itions about the state of our nation. 
-An off brown, fetid, psychological smog has descended on the 
America of our genera cion." (Polansky, 1973, p. 57) We sWci 
not be surprisedVo 1 Lnd a million children neglected in this 
country, at any one t ime. 

ERIC 
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summing up, we : ee that the prevalence of child neglect 
is still really unkm -*n. As with child abuse, the statistic- 
collected aboat it w 11 be influenced by such factors as how 
it is defined, profe: sionally and legally, the laws passed by 
the various states n quiring centra . reporting to facilitate 
collection of data, the success of state social servxo> de- 
partments in encouracing officials, teachers, doctors, nurses 
and other interested citizens to in xiate the "complaints" 
wldch eventuate in resorting. Ever, the convenience of the 
reporting form probat ly affe'cts a s ate' s final, figures. It 
seems likely> that insofar as preval nee statistics 6rr, the 
error: will be on the side Df censer /atism. Official figures . ^ 
are probably still a fraction cf all that is occurring. 

A minor additior il question^as been pursued: How does 
neglect compare with abuse, numer^&arl^y? As we have seen, 
estimates of the rati . vary markedly, but even Florida shows 
a proportion of at le ist 3:1. Other estimates of the rt^tio 
put the preponderance of neglect higher, in most places, 
-rshould the figures aviilable ever appear sufficiently valid 
to be regarded as usiible social indices, we shall have an 
interesting further possibility. The ratio of neglect ta 
abuse may actually va -y from state to state, and not simply 
because of their systoms of data-collection. With valid data 
it would make sense t > ask whether such factors as per capita 
income, on the one ha id, or crimes of violence against adult 
persons, on the other havo systematic relationships with the 
rates, and ratios, of negloct and abu.ie. 
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ETIOLOGY , 
The etiology o, each case of child neglect is to be sought 
i„ the forces that esult in parents' giving care to their 
childien that is' le: s than adequate'. There is controversy about 
the nature and loci o£ these forces. On the one hand, there 
•are'those so case-0. iented that they believe there are as many 
etiologies as there are neglect situations, and so they offer 
no generalizations at all. Others object to the use of the ■ 
ten., etiology, sine, it is redoUn . of the -medical model" and 
implies individual ^atoess or dysf motion which they experience 
as fjxlag blame. With respect to c rild neglec*, as to child . 
abusi there has been argument whether the parents ought be 
'seen Is victims or,c.lprits. Such debates maKe cood rhetoric, , 
but they are inevitably simplistic and have litt. e place in 
the serious' search for. ways to, he If the children andj:heir 
families. 

Actually, not a-Sreat deal is known about t„e "causes" of 
child neglect, which is not surpri, ing^in view o : the other 
aspects of' our ignorance that were documented ab.ve. What we 
tove is a number of approaches to ocating the cmses, meta- 
theories rather than theories, with specific con iection. estab- 
lished in only a few instances. Tc us, it is li.ely that rather 
than locating a universal pattern , nderlying all instances of 
neglect, we shall eventiuy come .P with a' seri 3s of types, or 
syndron.es, involving neglect. Ratler than c>isc.„sing et-iology, 
. we Shall then be discussing etiolo, ies. Meanwhile, the 
approaches advanced are to be ia)ce. seriously no : as . 
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universal answers t ratHer . s representing particular Corce. 
;.us far identified in at le.a.t see cases, under see circu.- 
Stances. 

„e begin this compact review with explanations that are 
^re or less sociolcical in . »phas s. Thence, we shall .ove 

^ r.- npolect couched in terms 
toward explanations of the causes o neglect 

Of intrapsychic differences ara dynamics. 
Economics 

. Kadushin (1974, p.' 283> v.ites , "Keglect appears to be 
3 response to social stress. More ,ften than not, the n.egiect- 

mother has no h.sband, is Uvir,, on a .ar,inal income an. 
i„ .ubstanaard housing, and U resp .nsible for the care of an 
aty,.i=ally^arge family of children.- This is a fair state- 
^„t of the ,«int Of View that ne,l=ctful pacents are. them- 
selves victins Of misfortune. Poverty is of course the 

A *->,^ failure to provide adequate 
predominant l:orm of 3tress, and the failure P 

x:^r. ^xf r-PQi-s in larqe measure 
economic und«rpinnin ,s for eacn fair ay rests 

a selfishness whi :h our system Permit, to go unbricled. , 
A„ apt image of thJ ..nenlighte >ed egoti sm involved is t<, 
,e found in a recent b'/oK by "..da. >mith," p.eud.n^o.s auth, . 
of two recent bestse Llers dealing w -th finance. Returning 
,rom a visit to .he >ew Chevrolet P .ant in L .ds own, Ohio, 
smith told an acquaintance abo.t attitudes c »o. among worKe.s 
, in this highly auto, .ted plant , end .ng with .he : hocKer that 
the rate of heroin . .diction i . one unit was thought to be 
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an auto stock for yt^ars. But fourteen perctintt Geez, who 
makes the needles ?" (Smith, 1972, p. 233); * 

A number of sti dents have justifiably doubtcad that even 
our wilfare system 33 geared to reducing either poverty or 
its stressfulness. ^iven and Cloward (1971) argue that public 
assistance operates to maintain a supply of cheap, disposable 
labor. In this vein, several of us have demc nstrated that the 
standard of living 06 children on APDC is ev(;n more barren 
than eunong others of the rural poor (Bonem ai\d Reno, 1968; 
Polansky, DeSaix and Sharlin, 1971). Jeffeti (1967) documented 
what life is like foe women and their children in a po\rerty- 
level housing projec : in Washington, D.C. As the late comic, 
Joe E, Lewis used to say, "I've lived poor ard I' /e lived rich. 
Rich is better." Ch: Id neglect is seen, ther , as one -esultant 
of the pervading stress poverty imposes. 

Closer to our inmediate concern are the few paper:, deal-^ 
ing with effects of abject family poverty on children. In a 
* tudy of women committed to the New Jersey Re orm.itory for 
Women for child neglect, S::horr (1968) reported tiiat at least 
half had been living n hoasing that was dangerous, and ceally 
unfit for human occup ncy. Hence, he concluded, ( conorr Lc need' 

.is still a powerful f ^ rce j.n the collapse of families. >Joting 
how many of the child: en of migratory workers are either 
illegally at work in 1 he fields or else left locked in shacks 

^all day, Bennett has called them "the most netjlected children 
of America" (1968, p. 308). Reul (1974) has also dealt with 
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the dreaiful liv-.ng circumstances to which many children of 
migrant vorkers have been exposed, an'd the way they experience 
hunger (L973). Hers-is one of the few writings ^dealing with 
the plight of many Indian children residing on reservations. 
From our own unsystematic observations, Indian children are 
other candidates eor the unlovely title Bennett proposed. 

The study by Giovannoni and Billingsley (1970) is well 
known. Assuming the effect of economic stress, as such, it 
goes beyond it to examine other factors often associated wit'i 
poverty. On the )asis of past histories, 186 lov-income 
women were grouped into three categories of chile caring: 
adequate; potentially neglectful; and neglectfulV They were 
then interviewed, once, in depth to try -to Ix^^rn nlore about 
why r,ome uothers were more prone to neglect than others in a 
group of ;homall were low-income. 

The interviews dealt with past and present life circum- 
stances. Neglectful mothers w.2re likely to aave more 
children, to be without husban<ls, to have hal recent marital 
problems, and to have even worse financial aid olher resources 
(e.g., no telephone, no watch) for :hild car.. sola ted, 
/within thiir neighborhoods, they al 50 receiv. d 1< ss emotional 
support from kin. On the other hani, social and familial 
backgrounls did m t seem to dief ere itiate th-= neglectful 
mothers f om the ether groups. Hen:e, the authors concluded 
neglect i ■> more topically the produ :t of current y experience, 
stress than of traits which have become part of i he mater ^ial 
personality because of her past lit i. ^^'j 
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The conclusions of Giovannoni and Billingsley are in 
contrast to those of ^several others, who believo they have 
discerned a generationrto-generation c^cle of nealect. The 
obvious, logical question to be raised is whether failure to 
locate elfects of tie nvother's earlier life in one study is to 
^be received as evidence that it is irrelevant to understanding 
^er prese.it state. Can one obtain reliable reporting about 
i past life and familial background in a single interview, 

accomplished in one session? Why do. the neglectful women find 
themselves with more children and no husbands? How did they 
, make their ways intc these hard lives? The same sort of 
questions must of coarse be raised with respect to Schorr's 
conclusions from the relationship between housing and neglect. 
And, further to complicate the log c, are reports, thus far 
anecdotal and impressionistic, tha the rate of neglect is 
rising, now, in oui . f fluent suburbs. 

TO paraphrase o .e of our consultants, it would seeAi 
conservative to assu^.e that neglec becomes most likely when 
a person who is internally disorganized is confronted by 
circumstances which even rather competent adults would find 
hard to manage, i.e. when inner chaos is joined to external 
stress." The neglectful mother, for various personality reasons, 
is more prone to get into difficult situations. Once immersed 
in troubles, th^y exacerbate her sense of being overwhelmed. 
Rather than a linear relationship from poverty, to stress, to 
neglect, we visualize a -funnel of causality," a. in sy^-s 
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theory, in which past and present, internal and external 
forces play their parts tPo la nsky, Borgman and DeSaix, 1972, 
p. 2]>). Among the forces, t^ose customarily labeled aconoinic, 
and tie deprivations associated wi :h poverty certainli play a 
roie. Bu- the role is not simple md direct. H it vare, all 
poor >areits would also be neglect =ul-a proposition vtiich is 
certa Lnly not correct. 

Cultucal Values and Child Caring 

Phe impact of cultural values on the treatment of children 
is Of course very striking when we look beyond our own society 
to th>se very differont. In the Hawaiian ro/al family, 
broth .r-sister marriages were the rule. The problem of 
defec ive issue from inbreeding was solved by relegating 
such infants to deatl. by exposure, a custom followed also in 
ancient Greece. The British discovered a somewhct related 
practice in certain parts of rural India. Daughters were 
seen as economic liabilities since chey required dowries, so 
female infanticide was common. Evei today, chere are villages 
in which male children outnumber female by 50%, £ dispropor- 
tion reinforced in part by neg ecting adequate medical care 
for iifant girls (Minturn and i itchcock, 1966). There are 
two reasoi s for mentioning cull ural influences as possibly 
operative in child neglect. First, there is an cpinion-lay 
and informal rather than scientific, to be sure-that what 
some of us regard as neglect is, among the poor ox the lower 
classes, "the way we live" and socially acce;.ted. The second 

iS'J 
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occasion for examining culture comes from tie observation 
that, whether or not there are .whole social groups with ver^ 
low standards for child caring, there defin-itely appear to 
be. extern ed families in which the child rea. ing values bord.r 
on neglec tful. 

. .Thec-ries regarding the impacc of the culture of poverty 
take the following general form. Acting through the family, 
culture molds the personality; the modal personelity, in 
turn, detern>ines the culture's institutions and values; sig- 
nificant institutions affect child rearing praci ices and 
.. these, in turn, help to establish the average-e>-pectable 
personality in the next generation. A cf ew writers have 
focused on a "culture," seemingly stable across successive 
generations, that characterizes life amoijg the .oor in the 
united States. To Walter. Miller (1965) the focal concerns, 
of lower-class culture are trouble; toughness; siaartness; 
^xci.ement; fate; and autonomy. 'Many lower-class individuals 
feel'^that their lives are subject to a set of forces over 
which they have relatively little control." (p. 155) Battle 
and Rotter (1963) have shown "external control of reinforce- 
ments" to be more commonly experienced among lower-class 
children than middle-class; PolansKy (1969) reported a 
similar difference on "felt power] assness. " (See also 
Hollingshead, 1964 and Besner, 19f3.) Komarovsky (1969) 
held that in the lower-lower class there is uo plan 
rationale for child rearing other than an inconsistei : 
O • attempt to keep the children under minimal control. lence, 
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one might argue that, in addition to^ id ob- ious privations, 
growing up in poverty leaves youmisters wit i values, indeed 
char, cter structures, less useful from comp. ting in our 
soci.vl order. When they in turn become parents, they are 
ill-equipped to provide materially for their children; they 
are also ill-equipped to help them internalize controls. 

This is an attractively complex explanition, but it ]ias 
a serious flaw. By most standards, only a HraallSM»*»ortion 
of the poor really neglect their children. We k low of no 
culture in which one earns a medal for chilli neg .ect, for 
abandoning one's children, or other like behavio •. Since 
this is so, it seems appropriate to regard the ' culture of 
poverty" as ^ condition which lays a trap for a whole class 
of people, but which ensnares only a small minority. This 
has been true until now. It : s be :oming harder to jiredict 
what will happen in the "behaxior sinks" of our cities. 

On tae other hand,, there do a )pear to be sub-groups, 
pockets of people, isolated extend =d families about whom we 
do have the strong impression that something like a cultural 
explanation is applicable. That i., there are couples who 
seem to lack meaningful standards or how one's children 
ought be treated. And their histo ies, when known, often 
reveal they were reared in similarly child-ar omic:, families, 
themselves. 

Interestingly enough, there is a literature on class- 
related differences in child rearing practices and beliefs, 
O but it does not really tap issues approaching neglect. 
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Studies of the age of toilet- training or Weaning do not 
raise the kinds of questions that cSncern us: e.g. Does . 
the mother strongly believe children should be fed prepared 
meals without fail? In one study oC women identified as 
neglectful, we found that they gave socially acceptable 
answers to such questions, but their observed practices 
were wildly out of l^ne with what taey professed. (Polansky, 
Borgman aid DeSaix, 972) 

There is no ade<iuate methodolc jy as yet developed for 
the systematic study of cultural Vc lues about ch.i.ld caring 
at the basic level that concerns us. Practicall;; all the 
data are based on self-reports, or are anecdotal or frag- 
mentary. The research technology appears to be well within 
behavioral science capability, but it simply has not been 
developet . 

We may soon be badly in n aed of such studies. Values 
about essential ingredients of child-caring taken for 
granted by the bulk of our soc lety for the past i wo or three 
generations, at least, are turning up missing. I or are the 
poor the only elements of the population for whor this is 
true. Some experts have the impression there is now more 
neglect in middle-class families from the af f lue^ t suburbs 
than heretofore. Children are left alone at relatively ^ 
^oung ages while their parents go out of town; many are 
left for long periods unsupervised; others turn up at school 
unkempt or inappropriately dressed for the weather. Often, 
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.ucn ln.t.n=es .« « ^ciated with parental aUoholis. but 
.o~ti»a. th.y ren.cc a «.r. pervasive trend .o abdicate 
parental r.,pon.ibllity In favor par,ntal gratification.- 

Xn . permanent youth culture, doin, the parental bit n.Xes 

one a liability for fun and games. 

BreaHaown of the Nuclear Family , 

The nuclear family is .not what it used to be; the odds 
.re that it never was. At -hat point in history has the . 
«.ried couple .nd its children, standing relatively alone 
.,.in.t the world, been ...ed to under„o the levels of strops 
some of ours facet Even frontier families travelled md . 

™v,^i«i2ed neiqhborliness; clung t> the 
settled in groups; emphasizea neiyiiw" 

extended f«.ily *or protection. One line of explanation for 
the possible rise in the prevalence of neglect (if there xs 
one, is that the nuclear £».ily U col apsing under a load 
it was .«>t designed by nature to carry 

xn this theory, the -odern version of the nuclear family 
is a un.,ue and rather dysfunction a emergent fro. t>e 
i„dustr.al revolution. Drawing on the traditions of Soro.in, 

. that basic hu-nan desires for commu ity. for enga,ement an. 
' aepende,.e are frustrated by the A .erican Ufe-style. "One 
can no longer as in the past taKe -efuge in institut ons ^ 
such as the extended family and stable local neighbo hood. 

'!,t„er writers, such as Parsons and Bales ,1»5, have 
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. die.. att;n.io„ to .he increased vuXneraMU. y of th. family ■ 
in times of rapid .ooi.l change- Effects -are thought co 
£.11 most heavily on the urban poor (Raab and SelznicV , 1959) . 
Hence, the apparent similarities o neglectful families as 
. < . „e observed then in rural Appalach.a to those found in cit.es 
• M. theoretical as well as practio/ implications.. The degree 

of role differentie^tion betweeV the sexes was becoming even 
great ar ' (at least when these statements were composed) 
aceo'xding to Rainwater (1969), aU„ ccnjugal pairs were . 
thought to be increasingly thrown on each other in their 
" join, isolation. Boach (1969) went so far a. to sugcjest the 
- poor are too isolated even t. tran .mit gro..p values, much 
less a "culture of poWtiy- but t .is is an extreme position 
applying perhaps only. to i>e most iisorganibed i^egments of 
the l.wer class.^ We have also evidence that w>rKing <-lass , 
coupl =s c ,mmunicate less *ith each oth. r than lo midd . 3 
Class. Hence, the p -essure on the worn, n in hec material role 
in a «ry poor fartil r becomes grea .est of, all. (Morris, 1969) 

If one is looki..g for universal fends, the, literature 
is filled with oontr .dictory state '.ent- and analyses at 
. cross purposes. The -e-is", for example, a body of opinion 

t..at, with such 5onvoni-en=es as telephcnes an.l automobiles 
extenied families are mora in communice.tion t ,an they have 
ever been. Hence, the statement that rucleai families are 
overloaded with functions and more isoJLated t ,an =ver before 
and- therefore neglectful is controversial. • is contro- 
„0 ver.1.1 if we presume the neglect reflects a mivorsal t«.>d 
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' It is less controversial, hov iver, if we confine our 
attention to the neglectful family . as such. Many have 
noted tljat neglectful families are often isolated, either 
lacking an extended family, or rejected by it, or with- 
drawn from it. Evans, Rednhart an I Succop (1972) studied 
-40 Children with the "failure t<* tirive" syndrome. Among 
the features widespread in-the^groip of cases they note that 
both parents seemed lonely, with fiw social contacts or 
recreational outlets; none had W >ort f rom , "amil Les of 
origin. Fathers in these families were also seen as offer- 
ing the mothers little emotional S isterance in times of need. 

Hence, several features reciur in. i eports on n6^1ectful 
families; they are said to be out ' >f communicatio i with other 
comparable families in their local.is;"^ they are sa.d to be 
isolated, also, with respect to re ceiving ejaotional ai i 
practical support from their exten ied families; and t\ ey are 
described as breaking down, meaninj that lines of communica- 
tion-., assurances of security, and practical competences are 
all scarce commodities. In a general v,ay, there are Lwo 
popular lines of explanation for w .at has been observ^ed, or 
at least presumed. Thene is the s .ciological explanation, 
to which we have alluded; and ther 2 are psychological ex- 
planations, in the sense that the familial collapse is seen 
as secondary to the personality problens of the parents. 
That tho two modes of thinking are insufficiently in rela- 
tionship to be placed in juxtaposition has had no det Brrencc 
to thei ■ use as vehicles of argument. 4 { 
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Parental Pathology 

TO those directly engaged n work with neglectful fam- 
ili.., the raost ir^aediately vis ble cause of their problems 
lies in the personality diff icu .ties and lacks in the 
parents. Vet, when one t, ies t . 2--ralize about what .hese 
difficulties are, he is likely to b. overwhelmed, especially . 
if he is grounded in clinical vork. Calling all these 
diverse people -neglectful," a. if :hat provided a diag- 
nosis, is simply incredible. U.^refore, one looks for a 
listing of diagnostic types, hcpefuLly with some attention 
to which\rAost prevalent amcng parents labelled neglect- 
ful. The V-rature on neglect, s.ch as it is today, offers 

very little help^ ? 

in.leed, we have found onl: on. reference in which 
there w s an attenpt to identiiy the personality types ..ost 
prevalent in neglect situations , and it was our own. 
(Polansky, DeSaix and Sharlin, 1972) And our Listing is 
ansatistahtory on two grounds: first, it is l..sed on an 
examination only of the pother .1 personalities second, it 
,s Incomplete, even in listing eternal problems. A psychi- 
atricauy oriented team could mke a contribution simply by 
staffing a substantial group o: women i..pUcat3d in ne ,lect 
and venturing diagnoses and e...imates of prevalence on 
better grounds than we didi 

It hardly seem, worthwhile to recount the etiologies of 
all the clinical types we, ourselves, «ere able to identify. 



^ some mothers are neglectful because of their own severe 

mental retardation. (Pavensteat, 1973) We have . been told 
that the main reason they do not ccnstitute even more of a 
social problem is that severe retaidation is so often as- 
sociated with other anomalies that cause infertility and/or 
make mating unlikely. Yet, modera ely retarded people often 
become parents. (Henshel, 1972) aere is, naturally, an 
enormous literature on the etiolog es of retardation in 
which its "connection to child negl< ct would seem rather 
coincidental. Some mothers are schizophrenic , and their 
neglect comes from massively distorted visions of the woild 
or from massive withdrawal. There are more theories than 
agreements about the causes of schizophrenia. Larger in 
numbecs than the ambulatory scliizophrenics are the women 
who exist in ^prderline states only oc casionally. obviously 
psychotic. Since they are oft.^n able to pull themselves 
together in the face of extern.^ pressvre, th- ps/chiatric 
reasons for their odd, even we .rd styles of child rearing 
may escape the unsophisticated observer, especial] y if he 
places a higher value on new f/eedoms than on trying to 
imagine how life must be like lor the child involved. It 
cannot be said that the cause cf borderline states is well 
understood. 

Many women, for completeli understandable reason:;, 
live in a chronic state of depiessiqn. In a proportion of 
such cases, as one of our colleagues, John Patton comment- 
O ed, child neglect is secondary to the seff neglect which sc 
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Often accompanie« depression. The depression may be genetic 
in origin- -which is to recognize the body of opinion that 
endogenous depressions are biochemical and hereditary. Or . 
it mai be^ chronic because of events in the mother's own 
childlood' (e.g. /neglect by her ovm mother). In other in- 
stances, t le depression is thought to be exogenous and with 
a definable' onset, such as desertion by a husband or lover, 
"or death of a parent. There are literatures on the et loIo- 
gies, of ?lepression and of depressive characters which io 
not require insertion here, even if we were competent to 
abstract them. The important thing to note is that tl ere 
are such conditions among mothers (and fathers) who n .gleet 
their children, but the "state of the art" is such th it we 
have no idea in what proportion of cases well-defined 
depressions are present. ' 

,Our comments have been abov t pathological conditions 
in mothers because our own resec rch was on maternal person- 
ality as a determinant of level of child care. Similar 
listings oan, and should, be made oi pal ernai p ithologies 
leading to neglect, as well. Although iheir rcle in direct' 
child care in the lower socioeconomic gioup, certainly, is 
less than the mothers', the problems 'they create for their 
families, and their failures to support the child car, ng 
processes also operate causally in neglect situations. 
Fathers who are retarded, or alcoholic, or psychotic, or 
sociopatiiic, or severely phobic, or senile, or generally 
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inad«ciuate are .mong the types frequently mentioned i\\ con- 
nection with neglect. Once again, howaver, there has been 
no delineation of types of psychiatric disability. Without 
such listings, programs for individual treatment and the 
setting of social policy stand on shaky groundl 

Is there a large group of people who are "essentially > 
normal" in most respects, but who are particularly crippled 
in their parenting? In other vords , do we find persons 
wh38'3 'neuroses, mild xn mo.st i aspects, have severely in- 
vaied attitudes towa-d their ciiildran? To our knowledge, 
we are the only group to have raise i this particular ques- 
tion, crucial as it us for planning treatment. From our 
study of poor families in rurcil Appilachia, we concluded 
that we could not have found some o .' the relationships 
existingX among structural personali y variables unless 
neglect ui^ually tends to be pact of a more pervasive 
pattern, a character neurosis or di:>order. (Polanb/cy, 
Bergman and DeSaix, ..972) This question warrants further 
study, however, because each of us n clinical practice 
has encountered clients who were coripetent, likeable and 
substantial people who were nevertheless so engrossed in 
conflict' with their own parents thai would have been poor 
risks for parenthood. 

Just as there still is no professional typology of 
neglecting parents, or even of negle::ting mothers, there 
has been no systematic synthesis of ;he dynamics accompany- 
ing neglect and marginal child care. Such listings are of. 
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l„t«e.t for purposes of theorotica integration, course, 
they are also of tremendous help to praotitioners because 
they say, "Here are some constellat ons of motivation and 
emotion, mostly unconscious, which ■ ou may be deal Lng with. 
One or more maytit the person with whom you are working." 
What are some speculations to date? 

in their study of 15 -failure-i o-thrive" infants, 
• Barbero, Morris and Redford (1963) . omment on the .eternal 
response to the infant. New mother, who already have 
deprecatory self-images perceive th ir babies as critical 
judges of their mothering capabilit.es, thereby blsnding 
the baby into pre-existing bad-moth r iragery. Fe.ling 
thus threatened, they are unable to meet the neonate's 
physical and emotional needs. As a result, the babies show 
infantile depressions resembling the mirasmus reported by 
spitz (1945). They also report a' tendency to identify in 
the baby traits in l" ' -. father which are disliked., 

incidentally, it must be mentioned tlvat a number of 
investigators have noted a relationship between the taxlure- 
to-thrive maternal syndrome and tha^ fo..nd in child baf er- 
fng (Koel, 1969, Bullard, et al., 1<..67, Barbero -..d Sha.oen, 
- 967) in a more iecent paper, Smi..h and Hanson (1972) 
l,ypotl>esize the two are on some sort of characterclogical 
continuum. Some typical components associated with th. 
personality of the abusive parent-coldness, tail, re to 
empathize with the child's needs-a. e also exhibited by 
O others implicated in f ailure-to-th. ive . We can advance 
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•hrewa 9U«.!a. about what ,»uat have gone on In the eariy 
in. of .uoh a person to proflace the .v^ptomatology shown 
in relation .o her ch Id, but to our Knowledge only Mo. ris 
and Gould (1963) have dealt with the life histories of 
£ailure-to-thrive mot.er«. There have baen many more com- 
«nts about the psych .genesis of the battering parent. 
Obviously, it would b : fascinating, now, to know to what 
extent the two surtao, manifestations rest on similar bases. 
For, both are potentlilly aimed at infanticide. 

Alcoholism m ona or both parents has been recurrently 
associated with reports on child neglect. The dynamics of 
alcoholism, and its Uochemical aspects, have both been 
studied of course, low these dynamics also relate to 
neglect, has not been specified, although once again one can 
^ke shrewd guesses. The group at Odyssey House in Now 
Vork have become ala> med about the >umbers of drug addicted 
young women who seek to become preg .ant, then Insist c.n 
carrying the baby to term despite r :£usal to give up drugs 
during pregnancy, an' other poor pr natal care which 
endangers the foetus Following bi th, they often give the 
baby limited attention, or effectively abandon It-. A 
syndrome of 'poor sexual identity- .as been cited as , reva- 
lent m the group. (Densen-Gerber , 'lener and Hochstedler, 
1972) Pregnancy Is invited by the ddict ar a narcissistic 
effort to reassure herself that she is all ri.ht, and a 
competent female being. The child, having sarved its sym- 
bolic function, has scant meaning a . a person. The fact 
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Is that the neglected child was of t an unwanted as a person, 
and this is so not cnly among addicted parents. (Evans, 
Rainhart ind Succop, 1972) 

Amonq Aany infantile women (ard men'.) the heLpless 
babe in arms serves as a buffer against unresolvel separa- 
tion anxijty and loneliness. Hence, the threat which is 
not uncomaon, "If you remove ray children, we'll just make 
some more." Polansky, Borgman and DeSajx (1972) have ' ^ 
proposed ve find adult pacifiers less vi Inerable than human 
infants! Children are also usei syrabolically in marriages 
^ that are coming apart. Some ar ^ un::onsc iously rejected, 
I according to the formulation "I: I iid not have you, . would 
/ not be so trapped in this awful marciage." Refusal to 

/ care for the child may serve as a means of infuriating he 

marital partner; we find child neglect ..n the service of 
spite. Both partners to a bitt(«rly engrossing bad mai riage 
may be depressed. Relevant exanples are to be found n the 
detailed case materials of Sull;.van, Spasser and Penm r 
(1973). These are just a few of the genotypical emotional 
situations associated with and/c.r underlying neglect. It 
should not be hard to make a fai more extended taxonomy in 
the terms of ego psychology and family dynamics. After 
all, the number of widely prevalent dynamic constellations 
cannot be infinite, and such a listing would alert profes- 
sionals to possible insights which ace now obscured by the 
surface chaos which first confronts :hem. The message of 
O . Sulli\an, Spasser and Penner is this: "These, too, art peo^.I 
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we are led finally to a residual group, those with 
marked character problems. Concerning such parents, order 
is finally emerging. Several investigators, operating 
relatively independently of each other, have confirmed 
each other's main conclusions. There is agreement among 
most serious students that we are dealing wi :h a problem 
of severe immaturity in a substantial proportion cf all 
neglectful parents. In her study of 180 neglectful and 
abusive parents. Young (1964) noted that most of the 
neglectful were themselves child-like. They were dependent, 
unable to carry continuing responsibility, lacked adequate 
inner controls, had poor or distorted judgme .t-cl aracter- 
istics we associate with failure to mature. "If he be- 
havior Of neglecting parents toward their ct Udreu could be 
summed up in one word, that word would be ir diff e. ence . 
Children themselves, they reacted as children to the demands 
and obligations of parenthood and adult life." (p. 31) 
Similar reports came from a group in Boston, unde: the leader 
ship of Pavenstedt. Thus, Bandler wrote, "The most striking 
characteristic of these families is that they are families 
of children and the parents have grown up without any clear 
normative system...." "Within the family unit th. needs of 
the parents take precedence over the needs of the children." 
(1967, p. 231) Because of their childishness, the parents 
relate to their children as older siblings, if, ii fact, 
they assume that much responsibility (Minuchm, ei al, 1967) 
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Often, they compete with their chiL ren for wno«e dependency 
needs will be met. We have recordec. the tendency to push 
older children into the role of mother's helper, or even 
mother. (Polans)cy, Bormoan DeSaix, 1972) 

Cyclea of Neglect 

The life histories of Xmajori^.y of neglectful parents 
are said to be alarmingly simUar t< those they are offer- 
ing their own children. All r^ear^ hers who nad- continuing 
contacts with families studied, ^ hat life aistories could 
be known with reasonable certainty\ have been impressed 
with the degree to which current fa. ily elisor ^anizaticn and 
neglect seem rooted in the families of origin (Young, 1964; 
Pavenatedt, 1967; Minuchin, et al., 1967. Polansky, Bergman 
and DeSaiK, 1972; Geismar, 1973). 11 taese investigators 
were wording contemporaneously and >.ur om conclusions, at 
least, W€re arrived at without know edge of most of tba 
others'. What we have elsewhere te t>ed :he "intergene ca- 
tional cycle of neglect" was agreed to b;' all our consaltants. 
as well. One of them, Penner, also remarked che abser:e of 
routine and even ritual in the live of nhese folks an i of 
their parents. 

The remarking of intergenerati nal <-ycles does no. dis- 
count the impact of current life st ess, emphasized by 
Giovannoni and Billingsley (see abo' a) . But it does i nply 
that earlier deprivations leave mar, s on one's personality 
which make him less capable of adeq. ate parenting. Pi ice 
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thase marks go old and deep, they will not be revrraec by 
superficial measures, nor respond re iably to env.ronn ,ntal 
manipulat ons. From their own hard Lives, many n.^glecing 
parents have emerged isolated and cold, narcisaisi ic and 

basically depressed. 

The tntergenerational cycle is fairly readili explain- 
able by psychoanalytic personality theory. Yet, other 
possibilities cannot be overlooked. Does inadequate nutri- 
tion cause the retardat^n and lethargy? Are we confront- 
ing obscure constitutional fact.rs? We see two parents, 
from equally barren environment:., and yet one s nore 
amenable to help than the other Why? Lack oi e>.pertifee 
in genetics does not award the rrivilege of discounting 
them. Is something like infantiJism inheritable? 

Mention must be iiade of the varying forms which 
maternal and/or pater lal infantilisn, takes, r-cr example, 
we have distinguished the pattern of apathy-futility (i.e. 
withdrawal and iramobi -ization) from impulsivir (i.e., 
"acting ouf" and irresponsibility). (Polansky ei al, 1970) 
The "acting out" parert, often implicated in mpc rary 
abandcmnents, is seen as actually less patholo ical, only 
recurrently neglectful, moie treatable. The origins of 
this syndrome, its functiors as a defense against inner 
depre.'sivene^s, are rather well understood. The more 
severe problem, the apathy- futility reaction, is thought to 
be rocted in the first moni hs ol\ life, and its etiology 
O will b3 explicated in the section on Sequelae below, vher.^ 
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we see graphically how handicappec parenthood may be trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next. Multiple- item be- 
havioral scales in presenoe-absenc > format have been 
developed by Polansky, et al (197^5 to rate degrees of 
apathy-futility and impulsivity. )eSaix has found the. 
useable with county child weH are .personnel (personal 
communication) . Fad or analyses i .-eseatly .ndec way d .-mon- 
strate extremely hig^i internal co. sistency .mong scale items 
(Polansky and Pollani, in process! 

A .major gap in ormulations . - etiology i ' the laok 
of truly relevant theory at the It vel of the f imily, as 
such. Most observations cited ab..ve deal w.th personal 
pathology. Yet, neglect is something that r.appens in the 
family s ystem . Except in gross terms, whicn really am-mnt 
to differentiating the "organized" from the "disorganized" 
family, we do not have concepts for discriminati ig typos 
of neglectful families in ways that, are relevant to 
estimating prognosis and prescribing, treatment. Even an 
analytical mapping of the field of discourse might be a 
contribution at this stage. 
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We will deal here with such que it ions as the operational 
definition of child nejlect; large-Biale organization for 
adequate casefinding; and early warning signals. 

Operational Definition 

Earlier we proposed the following definition of child 

neglect: ^ 

Child neglect may be de inec as a conditien in 
which a caretaker respo sibii for the chi_d 
either deliberately or y e> cracuainary irat- 
tentiveness permits the chili to experience 
avoidatle present suffe ing and/or fails *o 
provide one or more of he i igredientj gei erallv 
deemed essential- for de eloi- ing <v person' 
physical, intellectual nd e.wjticnal capa ities. 

As Gil remarked about his )wn definition of .base, our 
definition is reasonably satisfying at the concepiual level. 
The crunch comes where one must apply it, in che lield. At 
the present state of the art in this country there are only a 
few sorts of evidence taken as iufficiently convincing prima 
f ---ie, to lead to immediate act .on o/ legal officials. That 
is to say, we have hardly anyth ng comparable to X-ray in 
detecting abuse. What evidence . are used? 

Outright abandonment is an obvious form of ne fleet, and 
is 80 treated by both police ami welfare authoriti.'s. But, 
what is "abandonment"? The mother who goes Out, g ;ts drunk, 
md leaves her infant alone for twenty-four hours lill be 
regarded as having abandoned him— if the child's s tuation is 
detected, then reported. The mother who leaves fo ir sv^xU 
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children under the care of their eight-year-old eld. st sister 
While she goes "down the street" for an evening at a tavern 

not necessarily seen as abandoning. Aae of the :hiia, 
and thr period for which he has 1 een left both affect the 
apprai. al of whether he was aban. oned. At least sone chil- 
dren a^e killed in home fires ea.:h year because there was no ^ 
• adult ^t home. It has been reported that in our o.n stat* 
of Georgia, after a tornido has struck, it is not uncommon . 
to find children wandering about whose parents are not only 
not in the wreckage, they are not in the vicinity, having 
left their children unsupervised. So, a fair amount o£ 
-abandonment" goes by unidentified either oecause at is not 
gross, or because parents have played Russian roulette with 

children's lives, and won. 

Anotaer evidence of neglect seen>5 to be calculated from 
the Obvious inability of parents to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities because of their own conaitions. Included he-e 
would be alcoholic parents found stuprous with their children 
unfed for several days.. Drug addicts also present a problem 
nowadays (see below). Children living in "imr.»ral surround- ^ 
ings" nuiy also be suiomarily removed, but one does not often 
hear of such action. , » 

• The "failure to thrive" syndrome ha-^ a rather neat . 
r^'^S/method o diagnosis, when a-child comes to medical attention 
and the .parents will cooperate. If the infant is hospital- 
ize given routine, good nursing care, and gains weight . 
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and height on th^s ^lo^e without pes: tive medicc- 1 findings, 
"failure to- thrive" becomes the resaiual, but i ather con- 



vincing, diagnoaia. Tha evidenca U avar stroi lar when suc h 
a child, returned to hit mo -her, loi ei ground, l)Ut again 
improves when he is rehospitalized. The difficulties w th 
this diagnosis, however, are first that we lose many in ants 
because they are not brought; in for checkups, and secon lly 
that the mothers involved, :'or neurotic leasons, often 
"hospital shop" or otherwise elude the staff by whcm thi 
diffic ilty has been diagnosed (Bullerd, et al. , 19f 7) . 

A very great need in icentifying chronic, Lns^dious 
neglec xs some measuring-stick for adequacy of parental, 
especially maternal, care. This implies '^a scale. The items 
w o^^t^e scale must be likely tp be *kn:)wn, or able to be co- 
ser^^ed and otherwise discov.eted^ by persons doing the f j :>nt- 
line jobs in social service agencies, pri /ate and partic ilar- 
ly public (since the bulk of protective Earvkies ara unc ir 
public auspices in this country outside a few, older: cor - 
munities) . From experience, we have also learned tiat i )r 
such a scale even to \ have face-validity, it must be age- 
graded. Essential mothering at one age may become mfar ;iliz 
tion of youngsters somewhat older (Sharlin and Polaasky, 
1972). The scale must meet the usual requisite of Inter lal 
consistency. And it must have contemporaneous or, nost 
desirably, predictive validity. That is :o $ay, wc woui i 



lii&e^cientif ic reassurance that a "low s:ore" on ' '\e sc ile 
really does mean ingredients generally deemed jssen^ial o, 
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oevclopment are missing. The orly such scale thus far con- 
structed, is the Childhood Level of Living Scale ad\ance.l by 
Polansky and others; that is to say, it is the onli met.iod 
of measuring child care whose It wer ranges deal with the gut 
issues of, neglect. It is also, for better or worse, the 
cnly scale meeting other criteria (e.g., evidence cf validity) 
(Polansky, Borgman and DeSaix, 1972) Therefore, we should 
now report that the scale is lacking in a number ol respects 
mentioned, and that within the limited funds available we 
are still continuing work on internal consistency as this is 
being written. (Polansky and Pollane, 1974) When finished, 
it will still not sol/e all problems of operational defini- 
I tion, but it is in tha right direction. 

^ . 'it was hoped thac important contributions wou d come 
ou^ of the well-publicized English study of all ch Idren born 
during a particular w;ek. That is, from following the whole 
cohort, one might hav2 been able to locate exactly which 
child care ingredients predict later difficulties. Unfo tu- 
nately, the data thus far published make it unlike y the..e 
leads will be forthcoming. Wedge and Prosser'3 Boi n to ail 
(197 3) reveals tne predictor variables coLlectad were gi )ss, 

*' indeed. "Disadvantaged" children are comoarec with 

"ordinary." By disadvantaged they 3>e^kO low income and/c - 
broken homes. And, the "disadvantaged," as ev^n sc gro^ .ly 

■'^defined, suffer deficits that show or.ly m relative rate 
(e.g., bed wetters are 1 : 20 vs-. 1 : 250). Tar pursuit of 
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jpecific predictor variables to be included in scales of 
i'hild neglect, or to be eit^loyed as earli warning Jignals, 
vdll lequire a far more ambitioui effort even than that in 
lingland. The sad truth is that from their gross, :hough 
riassi\ 3, analyses we know little more that is specwtic now 
than ve did before they began. Specifics and observables 
are needed in construction of predictive indices aad scales. 

C ase F inding ^ \ 

The major movement across the coiintry for bet :er case- 
findinf has taken the form o^^egislation with two new 
provis.ons. First, local personnel are not only freed, but 
requir id, to repo "t cases involving suspected abuse « S icondly, 
respon Jibility is fix^d, usually in the poblic soc. al s<:rvice 
agency to invest ugat • any such report imriediately and to 
take ai»proDriate acti)r. Dramatic increases m nuribers of 
cases epocted were r^^marked in the earlier sectioi on 
Preval nee. Another part of the movement, which F! orida seems 
to^ hav ty^fied best of all, he s been to try zo a. ert t ie 
citize ry o the extent of the problem and gam th( ir coop- 



er a tio • 

S( cu^\- public involvement se^ms to require i our steps. 
You ha e to or ooagandize to get them excited about the r 2ed 
to heij vie ::Lni j:ed children; you have to inf or.^ them what 
conditions to report; you have to organize facilitaes sc that 
reporting is convenient and you are easily accoss.il: le wben 
they are ready; and you have to produce so that: they have 
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S'^n>e reason to believe their effort an<3 possible risk wer*^' 
worthwhile. These seer, to be major facets in th6 Flor::ia 
'sf^tup. Complaints come into a central cleeringhc ise open 
?^ hours a "day, seven days a week. .Since each ccinty social 
Gorvice is required t( > ass ign a per^n "cn call" \t all 
times (as they sav in hospitals), a rec^uest for i ivestigatio i 
can out ^ ":>ng-distance "^rorr. the centi^al office UTTmediately 
Indeed, for those doing the \^rk^ it h'ls sar.e of :he excite- 
ment of an / rny^ message center, or any erLergency :omur.ity 
servicr . Hc^ever, the "on call" requii^T^ert is r^^ally quite 
onerous for ;mall counties where a t-^o-man sraff ;ight 
aitema ^ evenings and weekends to ma:nta:n coverage* 

Th' Florida pattern is spreading across the :ountry. 
flow qui' klv, we do not yet '<now (a repcrt cn New '"ork v ^ 
given a ove). By now, nee'ect is ment*^'oneG in th^^ lavjs of 
"ic^.t stc tes, alonF, with abuse. But in only a few places 
Ih-^ve we /et had the advert .serient-educe tion effor" Florida 

-nduct 1. '^ore topical has been multiplication r-apt^rworf 
fr^.tra-o: ;ani::.ationally— in the name of accCuT.tai 5 .ity. 
: iraph^c ^ing Camus, we might say, "V/he^^e vcj susp^^ct there 
: « no cl irader, ya\: install a system.' 

An Lntei'estin^ projec which we hive t-^en abl ■ 
i ientif\ is roir. b/ the Tennessee "-par Trrtnt ^:f Put /. -r:'^'' 
1,1 Mash ''lie., T"r.pir ^.^tiip follo^r;ed an ear11'-r S'J: v . \ 
ar-rived it t* '^^^ 'irisurprising conclusion that ^-^.-^^^r co^^r / ..-iri 
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some re .son to believe their effort and possible risk were 
worthwhile. These seem to be major facets in the Florida 
setup, complaints come into a central clearinghouse open 
24 hours a lay, seven days a week. Since each county social 
service is cequ. red to assign a person "on call" at all 
times (as they .ay in hospitals), a request for investigation 
can go out Long-distance from the central office immediately. 
Indeed, fo those doing the work, it has some of the excite- 
ment o: an Army message center, or any emergency community 
servica. owever, the "on call" requirement is really quite 
onero>3 fo. small counties where a two-man staff m: ght 
alteri ate evenimjs and week-ends to maintain coverage. 

The Florida pattern is spreading across the country. 
HOW quickl/, we do net yet know (a report on New York ;.as 
given above) . Unfortunately, the legislation usually aeals 
with child abuse. Noglect is not mentioned in many stete 
laws or, if it is, the "severe" forms are spec.Uied~e. y . , 
children left with no food for several days. la very lew 
placefr.have we had the advertisement-education affort Jlorida 
conducted. More typical has been multiplication of pa^erwork 
intra-organizationally-in the name of accountability. 
Paraphrasing Camus, we might say, "Where -you suspect t .ere 
is no character, you install a system." 

Ai iiteresting oroject which we have been able to 
identify 3S run by tae Tennessee Department of Public /eifare 
in NashviJLe. Their setup followed an earlier survey /hich 
arrived at the unsurprising conclusion that better coo-dinarir 
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among the legal and social agencies in Nashville was essential, 
if not sufficient, to improve the cvre of dependent-neglected 
children in Metropolitan Nashville (Bowman, 1971) . Since 
July 1, 1971, with funds from the Office of Child Development, 
they have been operating their "Comprehensive Emergency 
services to Neglected-Dependent Children." In addition to 
better coordination of existing services, it had been found 
that, "The existing system failed t( provide quality care for 
those children during evenings and veekends. Thus a child 
reported as neglected or dependent c utside of legular office 
hours was usually subjected to the < rastic experience of 
abrupt removal from his home and tei porary institutionaliza- 
tion " {Emergency Service Program., 1973, p. D 

The "lashville plan includes th following: 

1. 24-Hour emergency intake; 

2. Emergency caretaker servic ■; consists of personnel 
"on call" on a small weekl retainer to step into 
homes where parents have a ^andoned, or otherwise 
are missing, so children c .n be maintained in their 
own homes; 

3. Emergency h )meraaker servic;; that is, for crisis 
situations onger than tho ie above, a 24-hour home- 
maker (instad of the usua ^ eight-hour person) is 
made available for an exte ided time if necessary; 

4. Emergency foster homes; th jse, too, are kept avail- 
able on a retainer, ready lo accept children lor 

O placement day or night. 
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The services are geared to potentie 1 child al use or 
neglect, of course, but thoy have also leen callet into play 
because a mother was lospinalixed. Repcrtedly, t ese arrange- 
ments have reduced th - num )er of neglect and depe ident 
petitions filed; they are keeping the child in his own. 
familiar environment whenever possible until a study cm be 
done and a reasonable decision about him reached; and hey 
are making it possible to ,)lace the child in a stable nvir- 
onment where he can adjust-and where he will not .becQ_ie 
neglected once again (a no infrequent result wher placements 
under pressure are made wi:h neighbors or relatives). Now, 
children do not have to be taken to the police station while 
arrangements are sought for them. We have here ar int .rface 
between the processes of cise-f inding and treatmert. ' he 
Nashville Program can be s -en as treatment, but tl: e fa< t is 
that unless you have helpful services, many cases will not 
be referred out of poor neighborhoods. Only if Uey h ive 
services to bring do protective agencies earn the repu .ation 
in a community as representing more than, the three t of 
removing the child (Varon, 1964). So, services like t.iose 
in Nashville, or at the Bo^en Center in Chicago, ere to be 
seen as also operating in the direction of early case find- 
ing. Indeed, the role of visible services in facalitating 
community referrals deserves research in its own light. 
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Early Warding Signals 

If the activities listed under ireatraent consi itute 
defenses in depth againsfc child neglect^ spotting jamilies 
most at-risk of becoming neglectful ia oir DEW line . Early 
warnin<i signals tatke a number of forrs. Some are structural 
variables, tending to pick cut categories of families likely 
to provide low levels of caie for their children; others 
am ver/ dynamic, momentary things — c chance remark dropped 
by a mo:her following delivery, or something observed about 
the* beh ivior of a child in school., 
[ 1. Struct iral leads. 

TW() broad types of f2uni.,ie& v^arrant consic eration 
in the aarly identification of child neglect. Thei e is the 
family already disorganized or dysf ui ctioaal, albeit not 
known; theia is also the fardly poter tial ly, but not yet, 
neglectful. To the woman wlio has bet n functioning margin- 
ally as a mother, or operat. ng w.\th c tenuous grip on her 
problens, any added stress may break down her abilj ty to 
cope. 'Hansen and Hill (1964) have described tnose families 
in dam 3r of becoming disorc anizeid urder the impact of a 

; 

natural disaster, a death, * ivorce, cr an/ change in the 
status of t^ie family. We b( lievei thct tha relevan : reseirch 
needed -^ould show that fami ies v;ho collaose under the im- 
pact ol moving to the city v ere olten poocly functioning in 
their r iral settings as well. Socioi.ogic il research emp la-- 
sizes h>w such families dea with mobilit/. Not all become 
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neglec ful, but until the stress is ,jast, it would pay for 
social agencies and others to be alert to the risk. 

B yond families of limited resilience are a group at 
even greater risk of becoming neglectful, the multi-problem 
families who score poorly on Geismar's (,973) scales of 
family functioning. Such families are poor at problem 
solvinc , often isolated from their communities, have 
diffusely conflictual relationships A^ith ,n the family. From 
books like Geismar*s 555 Families it is possible to sketch 
an empirical listing of expectable life pAses vdth v*iich nearly all 
yoiong i cunilies must cope. Geismar focus< d on the coming of 
the first baby. Multi-problem families labor hard to manage 
the un versal family crises; they ar^ swa mped by problei s 
outsid • the norma II 

A cording to the famous series of si.udies conducted in 
St. Pa\l, multi-proble m families come to the attention of 
social agencies rather soon after marriac e (Geismar and 
La Sorte, 1964). The same investigation.^, by the way, 
affirmed the in tergem rational effects cited above. The 
-degree Df unity in th( husband's fctmxly of orientation showed 
a stror J relationship to the unity in the family oi: procre- 
ation: stable families reflect stable backgrounds, on the 
average • 

Otier families at risk may be identified oy wliat\one 
could t2rm the "structure of the life situation.'' Taylor 
(1973) las written a powerful documentation of ha ri ship, 
hunger, premature push to responsibility ^nd unseasonable o ) 
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despair imposed on children in migratory labor camps. 5ome 
are already harvesters at age seven or eight. Prie il&nc and 
Nelkin (1971) cite a report by one participant obsecver. 
Left alone most of the day, they formed a subcultura of their 
ovm, as children so oJ ten do. A notewor :hy feature of this 
one, however, was the primping and sexual provocati /eness 
displayed by the littr.e girls. Coles (1971) has written 
sympathetically of the. drift toward apathy and numbiess in 
which constrictions in their personalities come to reser )Xe 
the outer oppressiveness of the children's lives. Simil ir 
constricteclness has been observed among both adults and , 
children ii areis of chronic poverty and uriemployme it (e .g., 
the Black . reas of England in the 1930s) . 

Havin, a very young mother is repeatedly cited as ; a 
oarly warning signal. The relationships among early pn 
nancy, close spacing and child abuse have been discussec by ' 
Elmer (1963); comparable work on neglect has not yet be( a 
undertaken. Of mothers on welfare in New York, Poc ell 1973) 
found 58% had become initially pregnant by age 19, and be% 
of those 30 and over had five children or more. A long this 
rroup, the whites had fewer children than blacks o Pue to 
Ticans. Asked how many children they would like t- hav 
lad, six of ten wanted two children or fewer, and ^ne 
liiarter of all these women said that if they .lad i . to c.o 
.,ver again, they wou.\a have had none: A very subs antial 
lajor ty were aware cf birth control devices, but .nly 40% 
O .f those at risk of becoming pregnant were taking -reventativ 
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measures. Therefore, it is no surprise to find that of the 
women separated from their husbands, 60% had had additional 



bearing and closely spaced lar^e f em Llies on the parents' 
abilities to offer optimal care, the ae are not facts that 
encourage equanimity about welfare pDlicies. In fi6t, if 
Podell's findings prove generalizabl a to other setcings, we 
may have to conclude that being on piblic assistance ma it- 
self be a kind of early warning signal on statistical 
grounds. 

From the structure of the* situations of these fami ies 
we turn next to leads derived from scructural elemmts n 
their personalities. In an excellent: paper on "hi'fh ri k" 
children, Pavenstedt il973, p. 393) cites Dr. Doris 
Bennett's criteria for spotting families whose /ou igste s 
will J rove likely candidates for compensatory care 



Serious alcoholism, drug addiction, ps/ch atri 
disturbance, chronic physical illness or nenta 
retardation of one or both parents; proloiiged 
absence of mother from the homeT fatherle^is 
homes in which the mother ii^ totally ujiabJe to 
cope with rearing children due to her own emo- 
tional deprivation or depression; a nother who 
is under 16 at the child's birth; chronic 
delinquency of either parent^ or older sib^.ings; 
a history of one or mora casjes of failure- to- 
thrive dUe to neglect in the family; one cr more 
siblings previously removed from the home by a 
protective agency. 



In a subsequent publication, Pavenstedt speaks of 1 he nee d 
for preventative services for vulnerable children < Paven- 
stedt, 1973). After citing Bennett's criteria, although 



children. When we consider 




impc 3te of early ctiild 
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mentoning her only as "a pediatrician practicing in a 
neighborhood similar to ours," Pavenstedt reports, "with these 
criteria she found 143 (57%) of 246 children 'at i isk' in her 
case load in children five yearr> or under, 83 of them uader 
threat* (p* 20) These are ominous figures from th<B very low 
income neighborhoods in which these doctors practic^e. Paven- 
:?tedt also cites the vulnerability to neglect of children 
oorn to adolescent mothers* Another group at great risk are 
babies with congenital defects or birth anomalies born to 
mothers who are already overburdened* 

Findings regarding the impact of maternal (or paternal) 



retardation are ambiguous, still (Sheridan, 195)-; Borgman, 



1969); that is, we cannot say at what level' low IQ must be 
seen as itse lf an early warning signal, It is disappointing 
that Borgmar ' s appears thus far to have been the or ly study 
in which someone thought to include intelligence mc asurement 
systematicjally in appraising neglectful families, '^np 
complication in prediction comes from the fact thai persons 
with .,dentical IQs by measurement may operate quite differ- 
eitly in relation to ].ife tasks, depending on other factors 
in their personalities . Yet, there seems little dc obt that 
below some level (migl t it be IQ=50?) sheer Intel 1( 3tual 
limitation plays a definite role in parenting failure. 
"Mental retardation is present in the largest group of fam- 
i Lies that give us constant concern." (Pavenstedt, l971, p. 
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P.«n.tedt also report, that „. »roas nesUotful n^others 
Kad th««elves suffered cata.trOH'aK insults in their own 
early lives, such as massive deprivation, fanilijeparations. 
Many had been placed in orphanages cr ot.er fosfer car. when 
young, some had had psychotic parents and/or ar. thems. Ives 
severely unstable or psychotic. Th.y show indications of 
obvious childhood neuroses*, their lasts and are, to syare 
her use of the expression., "fragile' pec pie still. 

Alcoholism is associated with . egl. =t sufficiently 
frequently to be regarded as an ear y warning signal, os- 
n«cially When it is present in both parents. In their study 
of 100 alcoholic American Indian fa .ilies, Swanson, B. atrude 
and Br.>wn (1972) found that 85» had sta.ving children, not 
to mention the presence of abuse, truancy, promiscuity-and 
alcoholism among the children, them .elves. 

Dcug addicted mothers constitu e another group whose 
childran are shockingly "at risk." We .re, therefore, 
indebted to the zeal of Densen-Gerb :r and her colleagues at 
Odysse, House in New York for their „on-sentx.e.tal analyses 
of the events typically involved. !Den.en-Gerb ,r, Hocl - 
stedl.r, ,nd Wiener, 1973) Earlier, we mention d the im- 
press on that addicted women often get .regnant to reassure 
thems ives about their femininity, and their co ,sequen . 
reluc ance' to induce abortion At the same Uira, at 1 ast 
\some not those retained in tl- odj ssey Hous. f rogram) 
refus to jo off drugs. 
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Addicts observed in the controlled treatment setting 
present unusual challenges. Thi satisfaction for the addict 
comes when ane finds herseJf pregnant and "full." Ambiv- 
alence and rejection toward thi ; separate human o -.serts it- 
self when the mother feels move.aent. Commonly, tnere is no 
use for the child's father after conception; he served a 
purpose, and otherwise her dif f .culties in sustaining all 
meaningful relations lips also d .srupt thi S" one. The -odds cf 
neglect are, of course, very gr sat, since many girls will 
not give up antisocial behavior or drug-taking evei during 
the latter phases of pregnancy. There is real danjer, 
apparently, that the infant wil - be born addicted -f the 
mother remains on drugs in the atter trimester, ''he 
Odyasuy program emphasizes tryi ig to help patients assume 
motherhood and protect the baby For thdSe women \/ho will 
neither abort, nor submit to dr ig withdrawal, they bplieve 
in commitment during the pregna cy if necessary to take the 
mother off drugs against her wi .1. Such a threat would 
prooaoly lead such narcissistic characters to 'opt for 
abortjon, *ut is it politically feasible? 

laving a psychotic mother nust also be includ(;d among 
early warning signals. Yarden and Suranyi (1968) /ound that, 
of ch. Idren born to Israeli metiers who were schizophrenic 
during pregnancy, only 8 out of 44 studied could b- ret rned 
to theur families. They note that a number of chi .dren in 
placei jnts who made visits home were maltreated or neglected 
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during these visits. Restoration of the child has to wait 
on the success, if any, of treatmeni|: of the mother* If she 
becomes only minimally functional outside the hospital, the 
need to care for another human being may be beyom her. 
From our own experience of private and public psy« hiatric 
hospitals, we* can state unequivocally that the st ff mt-oiber, 
even in social service, whose determination of a oman' 
readiness for discharge taJces heavily into accoun her >rob- 
able suitability as a mother is a rarity in these .Unite i 
States* Public policy favoring early deinstituti nalization 
contradicts public policy toward preventing neglectl Indeed, 
there are still psychiatrists who take the fatuous position 
that "having a child might be thea apeutic, " or "hold the 
marriage togdher." We would hope social agencies have 
routinely resisted such reasons fcr approving adoptive olace- 
ment/s, but v^hile most do, a few dc not, 
2. Dynamic leads, 

Disturbances in the earl^ mother-child relationship 
can b^ observed even when pregnancy first occurs, A Sv/cdish 
study giving the unfortunate later fates of c.iildren be n 
despi e their mothers' having requested abort:*.on will t 
cited below. In the failure-to-th rive syndrome, the mc her 
typic lly reports some upsot arourd the birth of the c\ Id, 
' and v ews him with an aura of detachjaent (M^g^nnis, Pi\ hik 
and S. ith, 1967) . Both Maginnis, et al. anc Hvans, Rea ihart 
and S Gcop (1972) report the non-tnriving children in t leir 
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studies we 2. unplanned or unwantid by their motner 5. Lilike 
other negl :tful families, iiowe\ar, thesa were not spat ually 
mobile nor socially i-olated, and were usually self-sur porting 
cn at least marginal inconifrd.. But they were not motivated 
to ask for help. To i epean an earlier theme, some of these 
2ariy warning sigr^8:dre reminiscent of those regarding 
abusive parents (Nurse, 1964; ^'Kell, 1972). Fontan ^ -A fafl f es 
this feeling (1973, p. 23): "la oui view, the fa/lure-to- 
thrive cases seemed clearly linked io deliberate pbuse. 
There was an indication of what migit be called active 

neglect . " 4 

It. may prove irapc rtant to distinguish between "inadequate" 
and "distorted'' mothei ing (Whitten, Pettit and Fischhoffr 
J969) . Indications ol mild depression and of noticeably poor 
muscle tonus were fourd in the babies of the un*^ropathic 
mothers reported by Rcbertson (1962). Robertson believes that 
for a mother with a new infant some anxiety is normal; a;)senee 
of anxiety may be an cminous sign. Those infants showin : the 
responses reported by Robertson may oe alerting us to further 
trouble. Stone (1971) claims that disorders in early irfant- 
mother interaction, fcr example a c ild who is nyperactive or 
unresponsive, or a mother showing nt urotic reactions, aie 
usually responsive to briif psychot. erapeut Ic first aid, 
(Medical social workers in pediatri • clinics, tike note!) He 
goes on o note that, "Recent studies of child ibuse ha\e 
revealed how frequently in the week or so b^for^hand the family 
doctor hrd been consulted by # desperate mother " (?• 2^5) 
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With respect to child abuse, for example, a lunxber of c in- 
icians have now set down patterns that alert emergency- oom 
personnel— e.g., indifference to child's sufTering; fai ure y 
to visi: while he is hospitalized, etc. We do not have 
compara )le ideas about potentially neglectful parents, but 
the com-nunicated wish not to have a baby may be an analogous 
warning. 

Si'jnals which may be picked up by teachers, counselors, 

nurses and others in contact with many children have been 

paraphrased by Fontana (1973) from a listing by the American 

Humane Association. Developed ^or detecting abuse- many 

would probably also apply in the case of neglect. 

A child who is frequently absent or late. 
Whether his problem is at home or in scho )1 
or within himself, kno'>m to his parents o: 
noi., his habitual late less or absence strjngly 
suggests a maladjustme it. 

A child who arrives at schc ol too early aid 
hangs around after classes .vrithout appare it 
reason. He may not be welcome or cired f jr at 
home; he may hate his home, or be a "raid )f it, 

A child who is unkempt and/ or iaadei uatei ^ 
dressed. If he is dressed xnapprop late]/ for 
the weather, if his clothirg is dir anc torn, 
C if he is habitually unwashed, if ot, ^r cl ildren 
don't like to sit near him oecause ney t nink 
he smells bad, he is clear:: / neglec ed. 

A child who more than occas ionally ears 
bruises, welts, and other injuries. Wil he 
say how he got them? Does he compl. j.n o' - 
being beaten at home? Or is he alw. /s fighting'.' 

A child who is hyperactive, aggress ve, (disrup- 
tive, destructive in behavi )r. He i.:y be 
acting out his own hostility. He m y be re- 
flecting the atmosphere at lome. H may be 
imitating his parents' behavior. H may be 
O crvinq out for attention ar.J help. 

ER.1C • ■( i 
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A ;hiid who is withdrawn, shy^ passive, i ncoiu- 
mu.iicative. He Is communicating. Vsneth' r he 
is too compliant or too inattentive to c mply 
at all/ he has sunk into his own interna wor d, 
a safer one, he thinks, than the real wo Id. 
His message is in his passivity and sile ce. 

A child who needs, but is not getting, m- dical 
attention. He may have untreat2d sores. He 
may have an obvious need for deital v/ork He 
may nead glasses to sec the blackboard. 

A child who is andernoi:rished . What is 1 he 
reason — hon ist poverty, or uncaring oarei ts? 

A child who is always t ired and tends to fall 
asleep in c^ass* Either he is \ot well, his 
parents are neglecting to raguLite his routines, 
or he is simply unable to gat to bec^^d to 
sleep because of family prcjU^sV' ' 

The parent who'liecomes aggressive or abusive 
when approached with a view to discus sine the 
child's apparent problems. , 

The parent who doesn't bother to shew up for 
appointments, or is so apathetic and unresponsive 
that he miglic as well have stayed at home . 

The parent who is slovenly, dirty, a.id possibly 
redolent of alcohol. 

The parent who shows 1. ttlc; concern for t^e 
child or what he is do ng or failing to cd. 

The parent who does no^ participate in ar / 
school activities or CMme any school c/ents. 

The parent who will no - permit the cnild to 
participate in special school activicies )r 
events. 

The parent who is not \ nown to any of the other 
parents or children. 

The parent whose behav. or as described by the 
child is bizarre and ui usual. 

The parent whose behav or is observed by school 
personnel to be Strang* , bizarre, irraticial, 
oi; unusual in any way. 
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Polic,^ Issues 

We have treated neglect as if it were a diagnosab e 
condition. Therefore, it is important to note, as one of 
our consultants. Dr. Alfred Kahn, jjointei out to us, n. gleet 
is also (possibly primarily?) a so<2ial proble.-n. i^eglect is 
to a large extent what the local authorities adjudicate as 
neglect; the minimum level of acceptable care is a moveable 
line, changing with community norms. There is also no doubt 
that txe systems for case finding and reporting also affect — 
if not what is regarded as neglectful — at least, the neglect 
that comes to our attention. Mr. Leefman reported, for in- 
stance, that his agency, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, once had a spot anno mce- 
ment for three days on a local TV station in Boston. Sixty 
referrals were received on the first day! One may conclude, 
therefore, that the community norms about "child care i lat 
warrants reporting to the authorities" are certainly 
susceptible to deliberate influencing through cur intei - 
ventions, as well as others'. The operative defimtior of 
neglect, in other words, is also manipulable, end profession- 
als must decide whether they ought or ought not partici sate 
xn the process of public definition. Of course, to do 
nothing about educating the public is a form of ne jati\ 2 
participation, so there is no escaping the decisioi. 

Other policy issues have to do with the respoisibl i 
agent of neglect. Nearly all the analyses above pcesur 3 the 
O parents are t;ie agents. How about £>ocietal ne(,lect, tie 
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failure of our whole nation to prevent what nas;been ob^.erved 

i 

among migratory laborers? Or, the failure to provide fc^r 
universal medical care for children? Is neglect a sufficient 
national priority to warrant some significant changes? Shall 
we delimit agency neglect — when children already removed from 
their own parents are subjected to repeated replacements in 
foster homes? Is agency neglect a misdemeanor, and whom 
should be charged with it? Or, is the phrase to be left in 
the realm of rhetoric? What level of obtuseness, vacillation 
or incompetence shall we terra professionally unethical be- 
havior by judges or by social workers? These are questions 
already raised; they are not "for the future." 
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SEQUELAE 

Nothing stirs so great a sense 3f urgency that we move 
to do something about neglect as to review what is known 
about Its consequences. There is pain and loss in the ^ives 
oi the damaged youngsters; there is regret for \^hat the' are 
unable later to add to the society of which they are^a )art; 
and there is enormous cost, ultimately, in the care tha . has 
to be extended by a humanitarian society to keep them a'loat, 
or evei alive, in view of their handicaps. Evidence ^e rard- ' 
ing the sequelae of neglect is constantly accumulating m a 
number of different fields and, of course, unde^" many differ- 
ent topical headings. We do not pretend to expertise in all 
•the areas whence data are accumulating. There are questiions 
about >^hether conclusions advanced are justified, and what 
the specific causative agents are. All we can do, ther(>fore, 
is to put together what seem to be tre well^-accepted studies. 
Another introductory point is simply this, . Neglect, by 
definition, can take many forms, and so can the terribl( 
marks it leaves. 

Neurological and other Physical Segu 'lae 

Young (1964) defined "seveie neglect" as failure b^^ 
parents to feed the young ad^squately Evidently this fail- 
ure can begin while the infant is sti .11 in v tcr o, which has 
been the subject of some interesting studies of the last 
decade. 
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^ Animal studies permit experimental manipulations un- 
thinkable in humans / and are a major soiarce of jjrovocat.ive 
findings. Rats fed inadequately during pregnan<:y produce 
pups whose birth weights are below normal; the <ieficit can- 
not be compensated by adequate diets in the period shoa tly 
after birth. Likewise, rat pups suffering malnatritior in 
utero and postpartum have a deficit in the number of b: ain 
cells, and this numerical deficit also cannot be compei - 
sated later in life (Vore, 1973). Studies indicate the- t 
not only are there fewer cells, but the size of the ce Is 
is also adversely affected by protein deficiency, oth r 
animal studies show the brain to be most vulnerable during 
its most rapid growth. Afterward, it is more resistan to 
nutritional damage, but it is also less able t<^ be pos ~ 
tively affected. Problems with brain size are accompa ied 
by alterations in distribution and appearance of nerve 
cells in the brain, and by poorer performance on learn ng 
and other behavioral tests (e.g., coordination). The 
earlier the nutritional deficiercy and the longer its dura- 
tion, the more severe and permanent the consequences f )r 
the brain and central nervous system (Scrimsham^ 1969) . 

The human brain grows to a certain size, and there- 
after begins the lifetime process of dying. Un ike th ^ 
liver, for example, the brain is not able to replace culls. 
The evolutionary function of this^arrangement i5 thought to 
be this: that cell replacement would entail ob iteration 
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of connections, erasing learning. Hence, for the survival 
of the species, the individual is sacrificed. ^ 

Human brain tissue shows an increase in numbers of 
cells until about 12 months post utero y cells continue to 
grow in size until around age three. Malnutrition car ap- 
parently cause up to a 60% deficit of brain cells (Voie, 
1973) • Children severely malnoirished during cheir first 
year may have head circumferences as much as^'one inch sub- 
normal and an intracranial voluitie l^i% less (Scrimshaw, 1969) . 
Important studies have been done* by Winick at the University 
of Chile. The brains of childrcm wlo died of mirasmus 
before age one had less DNA on biochemical analysis, indi- 
cating fewer brain cells* Insoiar as there is a scientific 
debate on the issue at all, the burcan of proo'' would now 
be to show a child can experience protein deficiency with- 
out (!NS deficit. 

Kwashiorkor is a condition reported in Inc ia and 
Africa affecting young children. We were intrigued to 'ind 
it mcians literally "first-second" ir the Ga larguage of 
Ghana, in accordance with its being observed wlren the f Lrst- 
x>rn is replaced on the breast by a second. Tire fi^st 
child then develops such signs of malnutrition as y edema 
fatti liver, diarrhea, loss of appet .te and prcfcJund ap ithy. 
Recently, the Senegalese psychiatris :, Collomb C1373) his 
speculated that Kwashiorkor may have psychologicaA as w ^ll 
as nutritional roots. "The psychoso natic mearxi/g of th 
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Kwasniorkor. . .could then be int erpreted is an (sxpression of 
more or less brutal modif icatio i of the jaother -child r^ la- 
tion ship. . .the Kwashiorkor might be a mental ajiorexia 
developed on a foundation of severe malnutrition." Cp. 450) 
In any event, the disease constitutes a iramatic instarce 
Df early nutritional deficit. 

The interesting data from :he major British cohort 
:5tudy ha^ e been mentioned alreaiy. Results brjnging the 
children to age seven were reported by Divie, Sutler and 
Goldsteii in 1972. A later report broug it the children to 
age eleven (Wedge and Prosser, 1973), ccitrascing "dis- 
advantaged" with "ordinary" children. B/ disadvantaged 
vas meant the :hild was from a one-parent and/or large 
lamily, of low income and poorly housed; ordinary aeant 
I one of these was true. Disadvantaged ci^ildren were mc -e 
likely to have suffered hearing loss, fi/e times a; likely 
to be absent from school for physical ani emotional rea .ons 
( ven more noteworthy was the finding tha : they ten led t > 
le markedly below average height for the -r ag^ groip. 

Going beyond the connection between nutrition and 
ihysique, a number of investigators nave been impressed by 
1-he interaction of psychological and cul:ural factors, 
also. The mother whose child gO(as hungr/ is irequ'mtly 
depriving the infant in terms of closeness, sensit vity to 
his needs and empathic stimulation. The hypothesi ; raised 
js that inadequate psychological mothering contribites to 
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indifferent appetite m the infant, and thence is a cc itrib- 
uting factor to biochamical changes. In line with thi j 
reasoning is the report by Powell, Brasal and Blizzard 
(1967) of a group of /oungsters admitted to Johns Hopkins 
Medical Center with a preliminary diag.nosis of hypopitui- 
tarism. They were found not to suffer from that illness; 
but social studies showed them to come from neglectful homes 
characterized by marital strife, alcoholism, abandonment, 
and the like. When placed in a caring environment, thn 
children made dramatic gains without receiving growth 
hormones at all. In similar vein was the delineation of 
the Failure to T hrive ^syndrome by BuLlard, et ah (1967) in 
Boston, includinc stunted growth, de\^elopmentai retardation 
and other evidences of malnutrition \vithout- idontif iab Le 
organic basisi. The Boston grouj), toy^ remarked the ii tri- 
cate relationships between physical md emotional nee s of 
the anfants. Assessment of these is complicated even 
further by the child's changing as ha moves thiough 
maturational stages even before his first year. 

Hepner and Maiden (1970) were iwolved in studies of 
malnutrition among offspring of the inner city poor of 
Baltimore. They found the chile's nutritional status — 
verified by laboratory studies that :ook into account the 
demands of developmental growth spur:s — was noi related to 
income, to family expenditures for f )Odr or eve n to specific 
caloric intake. Rather, it correlated with th(* mother's 
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score on the cognitive/emotional phase of Polarsky, et alls. 
Childhood vel of Laving Scale (1972)- On the other hand, 
a cautionar^' note is soxinded by Whitten, et al* (1969). 
They believe ^ they have shown that, among some children who 
might have been diagnosed victims of Failure tc Thrive, 
weight gain could be induced simply by ensurinc better feed- 
ing, even w. thout improvement in other facets of mothei ing. 
3o, the apathy noted in deprived youngsters may derive from 
simplQ starvation. Tney also make the point that since it 
has become common to use the third percentile ?n heighl and 
weight as the cutting point for diagnosing Failure to Thrive, 
luany threatened youngsters go undetected because their 
ieficit is lot that extreme. 

It would be unfortunate if closely supervised feecJing ' 
were neglected as a first-aid measure on the basis that 
only by a major overhaul of the mother's psycnclogy can 
anything effective be accomplished. But to sustain close ^ 
supervision of feeding may require psychological treatn.ent 
of the mother. When the Failura ^o Thrive interaction 
rests on her pathology, as it sd often does, she evades 
treat ent. 

he effects of malnutrition on later development of the 
human then, are being documented steadily by research. In 
addit on, there is suggestive evidence that the ability of 
the y' ang organism to make optimal use of food is partly 
depen<ient on the relationship between mother and child>: 
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From the number of requests we have received for our scale 
used by Hepner and Maiden, we have reason to believe the 
latter hypothesis is being subjected to further testing. 

Earlier this year, the U. S. Sei ate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs was given the following ^ report, 
•^Malnutrition appears to be the coramcn denominator of each 
of these problems — low birth wejight, infant mortality, 
mental retardation, and intellectual malfunction. Any at- 
tempt to break the cycle of pove rty < haracterized by these 
phenomena must inclmle nutritional i; tervention or this 
wastage of human life will cont:;nue nabated." (Quoted in 
the New York Times, Jan. 21, 19' 4) "he relationship be- 



tween malnutrition and child het lect by whatever definition, 
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is obvious. Insofar as we do m t eqaate simple poverty with"* 

/ 

neglect, however, we become awai e th it there are instances 
in which the provision of food jn a /ay that assunes "normal 
expectable parental behavior" will hi a necessary condition 
for helping the children, but it wiic not be ^ sufficient 
one* Research is needed to see to wiat extent, ard in what 
types of families, simply making mor 2 food cheaply avail- 
able will indeed improve children's mtrition. Are theio, 
in other words, families where more elaborate organization 
is needed, and how can we identi'ry t lem? 

Emotional Sec ^uelae 

Emotional sequelae of neglect c in be infc rrec to a 
extent from the literature on ma tern il deprivrtioi and 
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related deficits in primary mothering* These dreadful ef- 
fects have been documented by many, begj nning with the 
liter iture antedating and immediately following f World /ar 
II, when the NAZIS provided us many oppc rtunities to o 
serve what becomes of young children whose raotliers hav* 
" been \ illed or otherwise separated from then! (Skeels a id 

Dye, 3939; Bakin, 1942; Spitz, 1945, 1946; Goldfarb, 1)45; 
Newtor , 1951; Winnicott, 1955; Bowlby^ 1954, 1^67; Yarrow, 
1961; Dliraan and Friedman^ 1971). Consistencies of find- 
ings oatweigh methodological def ec :s in indiv .dual studies. 
By a depriving mother, we do not me^n a consciously hostile, 
purritive "mom." Rather, we have more in mind d woman who'> 
because of her own failures in developme )t^ is sin.ply not 
sufficiently competent to meet the heav> deman<is ot "good" v 
mothering,- especially if her. mate's inadequacies further 
undemine h ^r and drain energy. 

The fate of infants deprived of mat }rnal, indeed of 
human, stimuletion ha; been docvmented in obse|i vat ions of 
some being cared for in institutions (Skeels aird Dye, 1939; 
Bakin, 1942; S^jitz, V)A3, 1946; Decarie, 1965}. ?he in- 
fants were found to ba apathetic and listless and their 
physical development was below normal. Intellectual 
development was al^o"" retarded ir. comparison vv^th that of 
children reared in their own hones. Even moru sho::king was 
the high mortality rate among those institutionalized. The 
absence of iiuman attention and -stimulation wa^ thoaght to 
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iee^d to a massive form of infantile depr2ssic>n and with- 
drawal, whj.< h Spitz labeled roirasmus. Related reaction to 
.the loss of "mothering" have been exaiainad very closely by 
Bowlby (1954) • 

Harlow and colleagues have reported on fascinating 
parallels w'th humans in the responses o infant monkey 
suffering fcrms of maternal depi ivation 197t) . Expose to 
an artificicil duinmy, a "surrogaie mother." with cold wa er 
flowing iQirough it, the little rionkeys r coiled from th s 
disturbing c^bject and retreated to a wit idrawn foetal p^ si- 
tion. Monkeys reared in isolat: on later proved unable .o 
to a relationship e\ en by th*^ warn, feral 
ow called "therapists." It was as L-f inbora 
patterns in the ini ant prim ites ha i been mas- 
iively disrupted by the non-fit of a col mother I All of 
the instances of severe mother-child agg ession observed 
were found m monkeys who had been massi /ely deprived in 
i.hei'r own infancies, 

Vollowing Bowlby' s original booK on matern il separa- 
tion, there has been a large number of studies showing that 
simila * effects on infants occur among ir iny rem lining m 
their own homes. An interesting example of cluasy infant 
care is given in a report from a well--baoy clxn ic by a 
colleague of Anna Freud ':S. Robertson. (1962) described the 
passivity, flattened affect and developm^antal r itardation 
present among a minority of infants. Closer scrutiny 
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revealed these to be the products of well-meaning, con- 
scientious but psychologically obtuse motiers. Th3 success- 
ful mother lust be empathetic, serisitive to the chLld'j 
momentary ntieds, and to the probable causes of his reactions. 
She must be able to feel, even express, pleasure in ha\ ing 
the infant. The anxiety normal in a woman with a aewborn 
'Will hopefu^ ly be invested in infant care, rather :han 
dissipated xnto withdrawal or/ other pathological difensas. 
From direct observation, we know that the neonate in a 
^^^^^^..----^narginal family is often left alone for long hours each day-, 
to be cuddL^d at the whim of the parent rather thaii in line 
with his ne 'ds. Investigators then report apathetic, flat, 
affectless, withdrawn little children exhibiting a':tittdes 
6^ hopeless) ess and defeat (Young, 1964; Looff , 1971; 
I^avenstedt? 1967; Bullard, 1967; Polansky, Borginan and 
DeSaix, 1972). They appear to have resolved v/hat. urikson 
(1950) has labelled the initial "life crisi:;" not vith 
Trust, but with Basic Mistrust. t ^ ^ 

P> number of investigators (see also be-OA?) have 
commer :ed on the difficulty of measurii^g scientifically 
precis ily what is missing in the home eavironiuents of chil- 
dren w lo show apathy or^ a related but perhaps less ominous 
residu il, extreme aggressiveness (Bullax-d, Qt al., 1967; 
/ Caldwe.l, 1970; Polansky, et al. f 1972). Since identifica- 
tion o " its primitive equivalent, incorporatio^n starts very 
early .n life, it seems credible thaw an attitude of 
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futility an<7or despair might be taken over from one's 
parents, as if futility were in the air they breathe. 

The raaik of emotional deprivation is highly visible to 
trained professionals who see the childr(>n somewhat olcer, 
in day care centers, or the like. Tie youngster may sJow 
lhat we have called "objectless clinging " meaning that he 
attaches himself to an adult, but in an unflattering wa/, 
since he will re-attach to almo&t any other warm pirsor 
with little differentiation. -Even more damaged are children 
who will not relate at all. They seem to fear attichmeat, 
or have no ability to achieVe it. While inability to relate 
is typicall ' nor extreme among very young children, it :an 
present a serious block to treatment when a youngster is 
referred at age eight, uine or ten. 

Patterns of detachment, of which Bowlby (1969 > ha^ thus 
Ear written the most extensive rh^wretical statement, })ecome 
7ery concrete in such soci\l work settings as the- 3owei. 
:ente'- Project of the Juveiile Protec tive Assocriat Lon Jn 
:hica o (Sullivan, Spasser and Penncr, 1974). The/ en- 
-ount red markedly greater difficulty in invoivinc the 
-hild en they ii-id not reached until -heir early ad :)lesf ence . 
Among these, tha pattern oE detachment appeared raoce faxed, 
and t' ere was much .nore ag jression than seqmeJ present in 
young W children from the same famiiie^. ' ' \. 

hfeye are"^\number of obviously necessary researc i di- 
recti worth pursuing. For one thing, investigators have 
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acted as though they were entrepped by words. Because early 
care is called "mothering," they ha e identified it wj th the 
femal parent. Hence, we have litt e or no evidence regard- 
ing m jor deficits in "f atherii.g, " .nd only unsupported 
gener lizations about the ages at wi.ich it beccmes crucial. 
Yet, arlovr's studies showed that itK-nkeys of both sexes re- 
sponded to idvances from the young \;ith protective, cuddling 
reactions • A high proportion of al males in our culture 
have limilar responses to children. Should the 5e prov»2 to 
be in tinctive, what survival value has nature Locked nto 
this 1 ixed action pattern? Up to new, we have ^een pa) :ly 
blocked in this search by the relate /e elusivansss of 
fathej 3 as research subjects, but th it iray be cianging. 
More c aneral examples of the same sc t of query lie behind 
the q\ BStion already raised: what i i specif ica Lly lacking 
in tht emotionally depriving home? 

Cognit Lve Deficit 

1 lere an enormous literature on the Svabject 
jntell :ctual decrements associa :ed with, and very probably 
caused by, early childhood deprLvation. The copic was 
given mpetus during the late '*\/ar on poverty" (Bayley, 
1965; )liver and Barclay, 1967; Caldwell, 197G; Scarr- 
Salapa ek> 1971; Seltzer, 1973) Much of the literature 
deals ^ith deficits found among children being reared in 
impove ished environments, raeanjng ho.nes that are Iwi thin 
normal limits but, economically j»oor or very poor .il The 
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challenge has been to identify just what is specific about 
the deprivation that lowers intellectual capacity. Seltzer 
(1973) has :ogently raised this issue in remarking on the 
fact thac wtth large-scale prograuns of testing infants, the 
so-called ciltural decrement of poverty does not stabilize 
and become visible until around age threo. Kny, he asks, 
rot until this age? If the deficit is cijnulative, what is 
accumulating? Nor can it be logical to generalize about 
the type of care received by the childrer of che poor. 
Geismar (1973) concluded that a very subi;tantial p -oportion 
of poor young couples nevertheless g ve their chiliren 
surprisingly good protection anc othiX attention. 

Work and thought are needed to ^ort cut factors associ- 
ated with poverty that appear also highly relevant to 
understanding the impact of various orras of neglect on 
cogniti'/e di velopment. Tlie prevailing thesis is tiat the 
richness of the environment, the amount of co-jniti/e stimu- 
lation offered the child, affects tr.^ rate an^ 3ve itual upper 
limits of intellectual growth- Intelligence ^eems to 
liepend, m part, on the number cf brain cells, and the pro- 
liferation ( f connections amcnq trhom. A difficult/ m such 
research, therefore, will be to distinguish nutritional 
effects froru the psycholpgical . Wit^'i so many negl acted 
children poorly fed, but also left untended ir. their beds, 
offered lit^ le verbal communication, taken nov/i^ere. it will 
be hard to separate the influences. 
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A very interesting issue has been the relationship be- 
tween the cognitive and omotional'maJ formations resulting 
from deprivation. For a long tixae, the two were treated as 
essentially unrelated, as attention centered primarily on 
the cognitive deficit in academic, developmental psychology 
and on emotional problems in clinical psychiatry and social 
work. Gold far b (1945) was among the first to comment that 
the two conditions tand to go together, perhaps because 
emotional conflicts hamper learning. In the present 
context, we should expect the infant to be doubly en- 
dangered. For, the parents unable to provide for Basic 
Trust US' ally are also inept in areas needed for cognitive 
development. Another paper, published rather early on in 
the movei ent toward compensatori care for poor children, 
also war ants mention here. In it, J. McV. Hunt (1964) re- 
marked t at, m his opinion, such evid-nce is we had made 
it soem Lkely that failure to nourish normal intellectual 
growth would oe even more irreversible than comparable 
failures in tne emot. onal sphere, how ver, contrary to 
Hunt, Ainswortn (196.'.) feels the persoialit/ disorder may 
be less reversible than the cognitive leficit. 

Anti-Socia3 Personal ities 

From theory 3S iirect as tne f rus irauior-aggression 
hypothesis, it is easy to understand w ly neglocted children 
would turn out to be hostile, angry an i danjerous people. 
But, froii the theories of Bowlby, and 'olansk/, et Sl'*^^^ 
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formulation of the "deprivation-detachme it hypothesis" (1972), 
it is equally easy to predict their beconaing withdrawn^ 
passive, and apathetic. As the latter group reiiarJced, 
descriptions of the parents of withdrawn childran rather 
closely resemble those of the aggressive child. There is 
hardly any literature on the problem of ciiff er^^ntial 
etiologies (Polansky, et al . , 1972). Because we know so 
little about each condition, we have not yet d ired ask the 
more refined question: how do the etiologies differ from 
€*ach other? 

Mani neglected little children \^ho appear \/an, cling- 
ing and i athetic at ages five to seven later cum out 
criminal, and sometimes murderous. Montana (1973) describes 
the earli lives of a number of famous killers of o\ r times, 
showing trie extent to which such persons as Sirhan Sirhan, 
James Earl Ray, Lee Harvey Oswald, Arthur Bremer, md 
others we ce maltreated children in their youths. the )ry 
lias been chat abused children identi/y witn tr.e agcfress )r , 
end £;o ar 3 more prone to violence. o\it, a Sr'iii^stan .ial 
proportic i of tho&e neglected, rather than abused, are liso 
violent. 

In long-term contacts one can observe, th:^ swing fr )m 
withdrawal and oddness toward antisocial behavior. The 
yroup at ;:he Dowen Center Project, for example, sa\; thi m 
familias :hey were treating. As each boy bec^ne twelve 
thirteen or so, he got into aggressive difficulties wit 
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the law, although his younger siblings were still mainly 

< 

pitiable. The aggressiveness may reflect inadequate • 
object-ties and therefore absence of the identifications 
that lead to internalizations of con:rols. The freedom to 
conunit assaults can also be related to a schizoid stance^ 
In which other humans are treated as things rather than as; 
objects of love whose pain would trooble one (Polansky, 
1973a) . But the fact remains that while some neglected 
children survive with a semblance of intactness/ and others 
become simple schisophrenics, another group emerge as anti- 
social, dangerous people. Since the latter are growinq 
relative to the size cf the population, it behooves us to 
learn moi a about the \ roblem of lif f lirential diagnosis and / 
treatment , 

Beck (1971) obser;ed that m^re -han 300,000 cliildren 
are in foster care in chis country any one time, and of 
these 100,000 have no hope of ev ^r returning to thoir own 
families. Eisenberg (1962) reported on a number of years' 
experience in assessing children in loster care referred 
for psychiatric evaluation. He founc the neg ^ecte 1 child 
in foster care had far more psychiati ic problejis t lan the 
average child placed for less orainouL reasons. He noted 
their inarticulateness, poor orientation to tijie, ;)lace or 
persons, apathy, suspiciousness c. .d (a classically primitive 
defense) self-depreciation. Many were so unsocial i.zed as 
to lack basic toilet training or tabl a manners. No wonder 
O they impose heavy drains on fost r parents I 
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Two Studies from Europe offer further evidence abcut 
the antisocial sequelae of neglect. Porssraan and Thuive 
(1971) f in Swederj collected data on children born to 
mothers who had asked for abortions, but had them refused. 
The fates of these ur wanted children were revealed on 
followup 21 years later. The subjects had had more psychi- 
atric attention than normal, and a higher rate of alcohol- 
ism; more of the males were refused by the Army. Tiie girls 
married earlier than average ^ v;hich is not surprising, and 
became pregnant at ages earlier than average :or the popu- 
lation as a whole. Regarding education, 10.86 were sud- 
standard compared with 5.0% of the total population. How 
about delinquency? Tlie rate for this was twice the avfirage 
in Sweden. It should be noted these wertj children unwanted 
before birth. 

Britain's National Child Development Study cohort 
(Wedge and Prosser, 1973) has also been 2 evea-.ing with 
respect to antisocial behavior. A q.iartnr of the children 
rated "disadvantaged" were consiiered maladjusted by their 
teachers. One in every eleven o : the: disadvantage i had a 
juvenile court contact by age 11 ccrr^ared witn one in 300 
ordinary children. 

The neglected ch.ld, then, is mere likely to be 
)hy3ically deficient, emotionail/ ai.)Ot, anxious and chron- 
ically depressed, intallectucilly at disadvantage and 
i^rone to antisocial a<:tivities some )f which are dramatically 



brutal. In view of the many findings sutrgesting that 
parents give their children care comparable to that they 
themselves, received, theae results are the more disturb 
Lng. For the study of the sequelae of miglect becomes 
>relude to understanding its etiology. 
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PREVENTION 

Neglect takes many forma. Typically, it is chronic, 
pervasiV( , resistant to specific treatment, anci transmitted 
in inters enerational c/cles. Dollar for dolla , the best 
expenditire of funds would be on prevention (Pwlansky, 
1975d) . >ore important than the cost in money, is the c Dst 
in human lives. Too long have wehai inadequate programs 
for chile ren, thinly szaffed and poorly funded (Levitar , 
L966; H. Wasserman, 19 70; Schor:, 1974). When the expect- 
able happens, and they do not w)rk, the bleime croes to tae 
social workers making do with waat tney have, < nd to the 
"hopeless character" oE the par ants (and even hildren) 
involved. The foundation for preventative wori appeais to 
Lie in what Kahn has so aptly t armed "child advocacy. f 



Child Advocacy 

: eporting on a national sucvey, Kahn, Kamerman and 

McQojif^ n (1972, p. 63) write; 

f Examining what is row b::cumrg nationally under 

C tha banner of chile adv<Dcacy, we find a core of 

organized or organizabl-a activity tha:: is unique 
and continuous with the advocacy identified else- 
whe e in social welfare..-. This somevhat more 
focused activity, which might be thought .of as 
chi d advocacy, is a •^oacial function vithin 
soc ety. It deals lax j aly bat not soi( ly with 
the social sector jer sa, ani it' is dei ined as 
int'>rvention ci be half Df ch Lldren in \ elation to 
tEo ;e ser vices "and inst rtuti :>n8 that iin' pinge on 
the jr live s ♦ 

Intervention of the scrt Kihn has been cor .ducting 
shrewdly ami energetically for lalf i lifetiir.e is obvi-»usly 
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sorely needed for individual children and families, and for 
the large-scale programs which ace our first-line defenses 
against the deteriorating spiral of chiM neglect. Why are 
we not willing to commit resources to th 'se programs? 
Expenditures under APDC amount to 0.3% 06 our national 
income (Levitan, 1966) . A number of cou-itries expend ten 
times as much on family allowances. The need to maintain a 
decent family living standard is a primary essential of 
child welfare. Proposals range from inc ceasing children's 
coverage under social security, to chile ren's allowances as 
an assist for poor families, to a minimun income for alj 
(Schorr, 1974). None of these proposals is currently re- 
ceiving much attention in state or national legislatures. 
Why not? 

The usual explanation offered is thit the public would 
not stanl for expenditures. Which public? A recent survey 
by carte.-, et al. (1973) is surprising and heartening. The 
study co/ered public attitudes toward social wolf c re 
programs, and required interviewing 9,345 persons over 18 
■ in eight states so chosen as tc provide a nat:iona cross- 
section. There proved substantial support for .we fare 
programs, including help for the unemployed. Tho ^e out of > 
work were regarded, by a primarily working America, as un- 
fortimate rather than blameworthy. The use of pu >lic funds 
to provide social services was well accepted. Ch.ld 
protective services were highly valued. Eignty-o xe percent 

(i 
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Of the. lntexvi.w.d judg.d .uo . servloes gco<J u« c f 
public funds", only 4. .„ „ . _ 

26). The author. eonclua.d the :e is, in Uct. . popui.. 
-^.t. to Offer protective .er -ices „ith tax .onie, 
«). The connection fro» child protection, after „.,i.ct 
h« occurred, to preventin, its nee. is not easy for »st- 
Of the public to »ake, but neitaer a.e they obtuse. 

It is hard to write about .uch otters with scientific 
OeUchMent. ^ Associated Press dispatch of March 10, 

1974 reports a nutritidnallv enr-inh^^ k v . 

naxiy enriched baby formula being 

cost Of :x cents per day. ourin, the three yea.s of the 
program, healthier babies were observed, and infant 
-rtalit. halved fro. .„ per thousand to .0. Vet the »ew 
vor. Ti». s (January 21, 1„4, reported chat a lawsuit had 
y to b. inst.tuted to instigate spending fu..ds aUot^^d 
by the a ngress for the Special Supplemental .cod Prog. „ 
for wo^,, infants, and children. x..e se,uel.. of ear., 
^inutri, ion have been documented a.ove, but .s.essing 

starvatic n does not require ilahor;,r . ' 

cviUAire e^xaiDorac^ research. 

Me !3e that prevention of neglect win ouiro 
Changes .„ attitudes and values. There is ™,re public ' 
«ad.nes. than has yet been pe^itt.d to find e.pressicn. 
Therefor< , „e can use the child advocacy Kahn advocates ' 
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Rights of Children 

Idealization of the nuclear family is increaalngly in 
((ueation, with a divorce rate of one to every Lnrej mar- 
liages (Balswick, 1974) . We also assume we are a child- 
.oving society which acts only for the child's best inter- 
ests: Yet, in most states, society \ ill not take responsi- 
bility for a child unless his parent^^ blatantly refuse to 
do so, or he breaks tl^a law. Parentiiood is said tj be 
legally a private venture for person 1 satisf actio i (Rodham, 
1973; Schorr, 1974). And our wish t- preserve the freedom 
of the majority of parents conflicts with intervening for 
^he child in straits. 

A potentially neglectful si tuat on can be diajnosed, 
and professional services offere^d, o ly to have t) jm re- 
fused by the parent in the service o fear, patho] agical 
mental piocesses, br sheer inadequac (Polansky, n73a) • A 
recent monograph dealing with the ad lixture of soc .al, 
psycholoc ical And legal problems whi h is now rece ,ving 
wide disiribution is that of Goldste n, Freud and ;olnit 
(1973). They cite precedents going jack to u.S. v Green 
ir» 1824, and Chapsky vs. Wood in 188 > in whicn jud jes held 
that the needs of the child ouglxt to tak- preceden :e over 
blood tits, and parental rights 

Rodi am (1973) has proposed three avt:nues of redress, 
namely ti at- (1) the legal stat as of infi.ncy or minority 
be abolished; (2) procedural ri jhts jran- ed a..ults also be 
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9ranted children? (3) th« prasuitiptio v ident ty >f intar- 

/ •tts between par«nt end ohild be r«j -cted when. v«r the child 
/ 

has Intex^te denonei rably Indei ende it of hie lereite't a 

eContent child ehould be allow d to aeeert hi: owi fnter^ 
^eatB. Th|8e ideas are not new, and jt remains uncar^in , 
whether p^oceduijal reform in ju\ enil« courts -wi^l lot ir6v& » 
another instance of legalistic niscbief in tiie nam 2 of / 
civil rights. Scute of Rodheua's ,suggt stion8 el^fear iinwork- 
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Help ' f c^JfaELllies-a^i^-RiAk ' ■ . 

The' section on liarly Warain^ Sic nals has s uHBiiarizt a a 
aumbar o.' the f indi^<fa, clinical in5>re»8ions, and epeci ia- 
tio;i3 thus fat avail.ible for identifying families in ccn- 
aiderablf^ danger of becoming neglectful. To tlese, we > 
might add factors listed by Haaelkorn (19^6). Ugh risk 
mothers ncluda those of low income, unmarried, who have 

» 

unwanted pregnancies or unwanted childrenf are ceer^agers.. 
and are hard to get to ccwse into clinics for pr3natal care. 
In other words,- we are already ebia to make some shrewd 
estimates of nu3the*ii-afc-riak and families-at-ri sk. The 
question is; wnat is^o be done with this information? 
1. Existing programs ' ^ 

Rather than start a raah of new prograras, we ^ 
*would urye that existing, established programs be 
stre'hgthoned to move into preventative areas. When all 
our agencies are tak«in together— health departrents, courts, 
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AFDC prcgraai, public education— most families-at-risk are 
known to at least one, nnd often two or more* Would it 
help if there were morl attuning of all personnel to the 
potential of negl^t, and provision of staffs end programs 
to W)va in? Here are same kxamples. ^ 



Any addicted "tfoman found pregnant ought tc* be placed 
under some sort of surveillance, as is done foi persons 
with communicable disease. Som^ believe she ought to be 
aborted. 3chool teactwrs should resume the custom, {usual 
in che old days, of knowing the parents of their children. 
Most neglected children of school aga are fairly well 
predictable by the experienced and shr^d perse rmel that 
man our schools » What is required to turn their over- 
whelmed feeling that what they know does not really help 

4 

to a plai for bringingi. reaourcei; to bear on behalf of the 

w 

children in ^eed? 

By the si5$>le selection of offer 3|ig to treat families 
with a? rniny as two delinquent children, Minuchin, et al. 
(1967) imTiersed themselvas in whole nests of fcmilial 
pathology. Families o '-felons are vary likely to be 
iivirg, n^t only on re ief, but at a very marginal, level 
of child ::aring (Poland ky, ^ ^1., 1972) • Retarded chil- 
dren often have ret=irdod parenti;, who are exacerbating 
their problems* In th<! "joedica ... model" (which must 
neverf never* now use i) social u'ork) one speaks of / 
"putting a waton on'' a suspicious larzp or bod^.!/ change. 
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We need a form of social check-up to rescue fair Hies least 
able to cope at some point. before outright negladt hats 
f actually occurj^. Ccwapetcat parfnts do this even for 

their grc wn children, and grandchildren, but who does this 
In fandljes where no one has thit extra competence that 
deans he can extend hei.p to the weaker? ^ 

There are other rtsasons for strengthening existinci 
prograuns. Our expert consultants were in agreement thc;t 
basic housing, sanitary facilities, and health care.avciil- 
iible to families help in prevention of neglect. Pinal]/, 
from our study of etiologies, it will be recalled that 
emotionally' disturbed parents, cischafged to their families, 
may^pi^oye so disrt^ive or inadequate as to cause child 
J neglect. Certainly, the readiness of the patient to resume | 
^ his or her parental role ought to enter into planning f )r 
discharge from mental hospitals and, indeed, all medical 
facilities. Discharge may Iwcve to be delayed for example / 
until th^ parent has achieved^a reasonable level of 
:^unct.ix)ni(ig, since introduction of an ex-patient barely , 
V' allte to^sarviv^outside the hospital canKot but add further 
stress to an already overburdened family system. 
2. >lew Programs 

" 3ne new prpgram* that warrants mention is the 
system foe handling cases reported frcan Nashville (Bowman, 
1973; Burt and Balyeat, 1974) . The combinatior of 
emergency, services with the ^ipplLcation of modern manago- 
ErJc techniques^ to ^sure coordiaation of ser^/ices and ' {^(^ 
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^racking thenPto prompt disposition aalps. protect the child 
against what has been termed agency \eglt ct. 

As a new program, we might also citt the project con- 

8 

s ducted by Pavenstedt (1973) and her collt agues. 

This paraprofessional tiainiag pjogram, funded by 
NIMH and based in a Bost:on f adere 1 public housing 
project Health Center Wcis deaignt d to prepare 
« persons with backgrounds similar to those in the 
community as P.unily Interven-ion agents who %«)uld 
identify vulnerable young chLldr« n and assist 
their families in hign risk environments, partic- 
ularly in areas related to child care and 
dfvsloEanent. (p. 120 

\n extensive training 'program was offerei, and trainees 
v-ere placed with two or three familias with the goal of 
improving their general functioning and, specifically, their 
child care. Using the MMPI, Polansky, et al.»s ftatermil 
Characteristics Scale, and Cohler's Maternal Attitude 
scale, trainees were measured for change during the pej iod 
(if training. While there was better ability to Felate to 
' others, letter impulse control and increased iniepender ce, 
an 6xpec' ed step-up in Verbal Accessibilitir did not occ or 
among the t^aiheeb. The progr^n showed promise, but changes 
in national priorities created a serious problem for placing 
its graduates. A career line for persons with their beck- 
ground is infrequent. While mU were able to find employ- 
^it, few are now at work in the job 'for which they were 
specifically trained. The idea of paraprofessxonaL Family 
Intervention agents will undoubtedly be revived. 
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Birth Control 

It l8 generally accepted that a child should be wanted, 
and welcomed when he is born. We have ample data associ- 
ating poverty with neglect, and 60% of all poor children 
are from families of four or more (Schorr, 1974). The 
multi-pioblem family, the poor family, the large family, 
the negle^ul family are all associated <Young, 1964; 
Boehm, 1967; Miller, 1966) . There are individual differ- 
ences* (Giovannoni and Billingsley, 1970; Geismiar,' 1973; 
Polansky, Borgman, DeSaix, 1972) , but oftenjtoo many chil- 
dren, too little money, and neglect are all- found together. 

Family planning includes birth-3€^ence planning. 
Women who bear children too young, below age r8>. have a 
higher infant and mother mortality rate (Haselkotn, 1966; 
children of mothers over 35 are more prone" to birth defects, 
the risk rising rapidly with increasing age. Aik.infant dis- 
placed from being the center of attention by a rapid \ 
sequence of two or three more suffers a type of deprivation 
which can be noted even in families with plenty of household " 

» 

help. There are agricultural bulletins about breeding 
cattle, and collective wisdom on breeding dogs, but hardly 
anyone shows courage in educatiijff the public regarding 
family size. We need vigorous public education about 
factors to be considered in planning families. 

^rogrammatically^ free and accessible contraceptive' 
infer latioK (and supplies) is the least expensive and roost 

101 
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effective method of preventing child neglect. It is thought 
that the poor have more children than the affluent because 
the poor do not have as much information, or resources, to 
plan their families effectively according to their own de** 
sires (Levitan, 1966; l?bdell, 1970). And the tighast pro- 

r 

portion of couples who never employ birth control or w) o 
have children beyond the number they intend, is found among 
non'-whites who live in the rural South, or who have ruial 
soutliern backgrounds (National Academy of Sciences, 19(6). 
Consequently Johnson's (1972) findings on rural non-white 
' South ernei^' s attitudes toward birth control and illegitimacy 
seem* pertinent. She found that the adolescent female 
sexual expectations were based on those of her mother; and 
that a mother's sexual expectations of her daughter we}^ 
based o ner own sexual activity Unmarried women didinot 
know the attitude of their sexual partners toward corm a- 
ception and^ most importantly, low-income non-whites approved 
of premarital sex but disapproved of Illegitimacy. These 
findings allow us to conclude that illegitimacy rates nay 
decrease as effective contraceptive measures b|^;como avail- 
able. An area to be steadied in trying to reduce illegd timacy 
sunong low-^income, non-whites is the attitude of the mal^ 
sex partner. 

The potential role of easily accessible abortion i i 
preventing child neglect has not yet been assessed, nor even 
approached. Yet, there are suggestions in , the literature ^ 
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that: (a) many women from the populc tlons at risk do not 
use contraception; and (b) unwanted <hildren are more at 
risk of being neglected. Under thes j conditions, abortion 
Would offer a second line of defense in preventing neglect. 
Abortion i» very rarely of catastrophic conseqvenca, 
medicAlly, and it is ^"^^^ ^^^^ long-run sodial imioact in 
tenas of population, poverty, and child neglect (Raiternan, 
1971). It is, of qourse, still controversial, alt^i^gh. 
recent studies show the majority of the population in f ivor 
of its being available to those who vrauit it. 

•Subsidized sterilization is ^noaher preventative t3 
child neglect. One of the most helpful things obs-arved in 
families giving their children inadequate ^are is steriliza- 
tion, usually of the mother (Polansky, et al., 1971). Che 
ces^tion of additional children can givei-an overwielmef 
-woman a chance to. meet the needs of the children s^e al- 
ready has. Sterilization ilso gives her child-caring a 
visible, definite ending point which seems to help morale, 
ij( some families. Whether sterilization is an aid to 
. children already in the family warrants further research, 

since the proposition is rather widely believed by those in 
the field. 

An area of controversy has to do ^ith efforts to en- 
courage* birth control among poorer elements o^ our sociJty. ^ 
Since black families average lower incomes, and poor blick 
/families have somewhat higher birth rates, they be ;ome 
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eap«ciaily of interest to such pro^rame. Examination of 
the facts involved appears to be delicate because of 
sensitivities natural to a group already experiencing dis- 
crimination. Some black writers have equated birth control 
with gei^cide. Yet, a few inyestigatprs have persisted in 
the search' for, information, and it does not appear that 
birth control is so regarded 9y most of those surveyed. 
?Ninety-three per cent of the black subj act? interviewed" Sy. 

Darity ard Turner (1974) felt that birti control should be 

*■ , ■ » ' 

taught at the junior high school . level. . 

There is reason to believe illegit j.raacy increases the 

chances one will become neglected; more Dver, /the dangers 

to children born to very ydung mothers lave already been 

cited. A large proportion of all illegitimate children ^ 

are progeny of teenage mothers— 41% by women 19 years or 

younger (National Academy of Science, 3 966). There is an 

obvious need for creative ideas for meeting the needs of 

thes3 target groiaps, and testing their af f ectxveness . In 

all Vf this, research on' child neglect shares interests 

with general programs *for work on popul ition control. 

Day :are 

Another approach to preventive hel ? is provision of 
s'erv ces which relieve young mothers before the strain 
they are under becopies intolerable. Si 3h services can 
include home-maker services, neighborhood community centers, 
and day care. Comprehensive group care of high cuality 
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may enhance development oj: the yo^ng child at cruciil pha^s 
(Robinson' and Robinson, 1971) • Caldwell urges high quality 
day care for primary prevention (1970) • Xet, as others \ 
have noted, quality eare is neither cheap nor easy to 
provide (Pavenstedt, 197l; Bftilen, 1974). We sha^ return 
to .that theme below* Meauiwhile, it is to be noted that a 
day .care center can help to shore up a deteriorating home 
situation. 

^ The preventive functions of hoxae-maker ^services seem 
obvicus, of course* Many agencies believe in them, but the 
shortage of funds for such services is such that they tend 
to be limited to those already in difficulties rather than 
threatening to become so. Research, or at least the order- 
ing cf practice wisdom, would •:>e helpful in defining the 
conditions under which home-ma cers can ntake substantial 
preveative contributions* Exp^^rience suggests that no form 
of help is a panacea; hence, tiis service must also have its 
limitations* 

Reviewing the scanty literature relevant to the pre- 
vention ^of child neglect, one Is reminded of the caveat with 
which this report began. One las to strain to find new 
programs conceivably related to preventing neglect, as such* 
Perhaps this is natural* to a social problem about which so 
little is firmly knovg^i, but thi unsatisfactory state of the 
art deserves underscoring. Coild it be that the most im- 
portant preventive progran we lave nationally is the 
maligned and troubled Aid to Families of Depv^ndent Children? 
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TREATMENT 



G6n#i al Coroments 

the term treatment, we refei to actipr • taken wlth^ 
the : ntention of bringing about a change in the child's 
care so that its level is no longer regarded as neglectful. 
Trea^ meut aims to disrupt a process which is pathological 
or t( distur/ an unfortunate equilibrium, in order to bring 
aboui a ney^ higher level of operation. The trad.-tional 
treai ment of neglect has involved ,trying to motivate parents 
to inprove their child-care, or protective removal of the 
chil iren, or both (Costain, 1972; Ldushin, 1S74) . The aim 
will be to sketch the current stal/e of praccica in this 
coun .ry and some emerging trends. Let us preface the des- 
cription with some general comments. 

Discussing measurement of the efficacy of social 
servicei , Weber and Polansky (1975) have written: 

Evaluating social service intervention involves 
much more than just trying to find oi t what', 
happened to the recipient of a particular service. 
Ideally, it involves delineating what exactly 
was done; with whom; under what circt instances; by 
whom; at what point in time; with whet-results; 
from whose pers£^ective; and whether the resu.lts 
were worth the price paid {ms. pg. 33 9). 

There are no studies of the treatment of neglect approach- 
ing these demanding criteria. The model of e\alu<itiv<i 
research is presented to emphasize that there are, in gen- 
eral, no treatment modalities which apply uniformly tc all 
clients in all situations. Consideration of the treatment 
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of neglect creates an odd situation. Because neglectf.ul 
parents vary so, all generalisations must be made with 
reservations. But, because a high proportion havi? mup Tin 
common (e.g./ stressful enviro uoental conditions combi led 
with marked personal immaturity), it may be possible t> 
advance at least some guidelinBS about low they ought i> 
be ai preached. In the long rui, a treatment typology /ill 
be needed, matching intervention to diagnosis (Kahn, 1 >63) . 
We now only have the beginning J of differential diagnoses 
with inqplications for action, 

' Those who see neglect as lypically a reaction to situ- 
ational stress-- like the deser/.ed wife with young Chilean 
and a job who is collapsing un ler tie lo^d — will concl ide 
that changing a family's life :ondition3 will be of fee live 
in relijsving the problem. Tho se^ who vi aw neglects as 
usually a reflection 6f pervas ve character problems with 
a lifelong history favor long erm psycuological treatment. 
The first viewpoint seems to pomis^ quick and kindly 
cures; the second, expensive >roce lures that will, however 
lead to very substantial resul-s. 

Our own viewpoint is psyc losocial, which Hollis (1972) 
kees as an open theoretiC2al sy ;tem. If a person iias a hard 
life from infancy onward, his personality is scarred in 
ways not easily rectified. The scars litiit his abi?iity to 
cushion further blows, and inevitably weaken him. Conse- 
quently, when he is confronted with stress he is Less able 
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to adapt. It follows from this logic that if a i jrson be- 
comes a "neglectful parent" out of this combination, the 
first step is to see if he can be helped by givin r him 
practical assistance. If he cannot use that help, or if 
it is insufficient, then a further move is to try to rapair, 
or compensate for,, some of the internal damage he has 2X- 
perienced. Me&nwhile, provision must be mada to protect 
the children.' The programs we will sketch elaborate 
these possibilities. 

Another caution requires inser ion. To proi ote their 
synthesis, the research studies abo'^ have been i reated 
uncritically. Now a series of trea ment modalities will 
be similarly presented. There are ardly any programs, no 
matter low new and exciting, which io not show deficiencies 
to those who know them best. And. n only a few places in 
the United States do protectivti ser ices even ap. roximate 
the notion of good practice held by the most sophifctica ted. 
Therefore, it is only prudert to pr sume there ais no 
panaceas, anywhere, in the first pi ce, and m tbe second^ 
the fact that an advanced or excell rt form ol practice 
exists does not mean it is generall ' available. 

This is a field in which respo isible professionals 
willingly describe the dif f iculties%they have encountered 
as well as their successes. The ma iority of seriously and 
chronically neglectful families are doubtful treatment 
prospects. There ap^oear to be no click, cheap solution. 
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^ny are|riecessarily long-term cases, and not very reward- 
ing.' S/x months is now thought of as a substantial course 
of treatment in many mental health clinics; our consul Lants 
advised ua^that this is^bout the duration of atrial of - 
trea*t3naent in protective work. That is^ if the fcunily shows 
^ no improvement irl that time, then the prognosis for 
eventual positive chinge is poor. 

SQcial C asework 

In. this country, in addition to the authority of the 
: court, ttie most widespread' ingredient in programs to hi Ip 

neglected children is casework. There is generally 
^ accepted to be a need for one persor who contacts and 

individualizes each case. l£ we die not have such persons, 
^ we would probably have to invent aa5ework. 

Among thosje practicing this skill in protective wc rk, 
the theory of treatment most widely utilized a,>pears t< be 
the diagnostic point of view, which has latterly been 
> ^ furtrier refined into the psychosocial (Hollis, 1970) and 
ego psychological approaches {S, Wasserman, 1974) . Rooted 
initially in psychoanalytic psycholcgy, the di ^.gnostic 
point of view means as it sounds: that trearmtmt should be 
designed to lit the client ^s makeup, his presejij: state, and 
his circ imstances. 

A r icent paper by S. Wasserman is particu.larly of 
interest because, although it iB primarily dedicated to 
explicating a delimited theory of casework' treatment — the 
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ego* psychological — its major illusf .atic n involjfea thd ^^eat- 

ment of a woman \^|^|||[||^ be conaid ixred a neglectful mother . 

Wasserman recognised J:hat without a chai acterology, atruc-^^ 

tural concepts of sook! sort, it is ^^ot possible to make the 

differential diagnoses which guide jractice. 

Presently there appears to be c rejec.Aon within 
the social worlc profession of ihe labeling of 
clients in terms, of a cliriical diagnosis as 
"neurotic" or "charact!er--disorc er." Jnless the ^ 
, * worker is clear ip his ass3Ssiiu*nt of the client's 
total situation (external and internal) — his ego 
. strengths, intact areas, gaps and wea^cnesses- - 
his model for ijiterv^tion will be affected 1:/ 
cloudiness, groping and un differentia bed kinc 3 of 
action (ort inaction) . (p* 57) 

With increasing use ^f tinte limits, and the wcrking tl rough 

of ending phases of treatment, this school of castiwork is 

increasingly at one with the functi >nal approech. Sin ilar- 

ly, the diagnostic approach is by n > means antago,iisti : to 

techniques associatt^d with behavior modification, whei 

indicated; xt tries to include their in a range of opto ons 

that also embraces s upport, clarif i ::ation, anc the li] a. 

Amamg those actually doing casework treatment in legle :t 

situations, at this time, ^he major di^vision appears t > be , 

between those operating from a thecrelical base and t\ )se 

professing eclecticism, or doing thsir best with no c] aar 

theory of treatment, at all. 

What are the critical fun::titon; of the cesewDrkei in 

\ . . - 

relation to neglect? Here is an at :empt to summarize 
briefly some areas oC substantial a freement. 
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!• It entif j.cation and fact-iinuing. Ix wiy be the 
respottsibi. ity of the diirectoi of social #ervi?es in eaoh 
county to leceive and investigate coiaplaintn of ^ibuse- and 
ijeglect, but his staff of caseworkers t/pical]y conduct 
the studie?;. Ii; nearly all 'agenciea, i^ is pclxcy that 
although e^ ery complaint* warrants attention ard, usually; 
investigat. on, judgment ifl| suspended re* ardlnc whether it 
was justif : ed until the facts 'are ia. 1 ence, the purpose 



of the fin t phase of work is to lo::ate th 



family, and 



try to , obtain their ^eooperatioi suf :ici'?nt]jy ?o <3letexnnir.e 
whether neglect is occurring. 

Since the family is not s ^If-r 5f erred in most instinces^ 
the investigatory phase recjuiros te^aciiy, interpersona . 
skill, ingenuity and sometimes both moral and Jhysicar 
courage. There is recognized t6 be a need for practicau 
guides to the inexperienced worTter »a making initial 
contacts; there is a surprising pau* ity of pointed lite a-* 
ture available. One rather new tf e: d has emerged steram ng 
perhaps from news of civil rights c. ses, Farailies 
approached sometimes now say, "Talk to my lawyer." Nor is 
this response confined to wealthy a coholicsl ^ 

An interesting issue is the relationship between, 
social mobility and sources of referral. To a deqree not 
generally known, relatives have alwc ys been major originators 
of neglect complaints; grandparents intercede to onlist 
protection for their grandchilc ren. Mr. Leerman, of th«" 
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Massachusetts Society for the Prevention oi Cruelty to 
Children, reported that relatives are still a/'itvajor 
referral source there. In Georgia^ generally, Mr. White 
noted that when there is an extended family living in the 

.vicinity, they ^re the most apt to notify cuthorities. 
Otherwise, neighbors refer. On the other hand, l5r. Young 
observed that in Newark, which has had an 60% population 
turnover in the past twenty years, the majority of lleglQct 
coraplaxnts come out of the school system. In any event/ 
neglectful families are nearly alwa/s third-party referrals 
and initially unmotivated to take help. 

2« Decision-making. What is to be do le' once the 
facts emerge? Decisions about disposition irS^^shared 
among tl^e caseworker, his or her superiors idministraiively, 
and local courts of jurisdiction, in a variety of patterns. 
There are a number of alternatives open in ryinj best to 

" help the children. One can decide chere is no immediate 

cause for concern and withdraw. Or, while \ae case is not 

* If 
yet neglectful legally^ it may border on it so that one , 

may reacn out to the family to offer service s calculated^/ 
•to operate preventativefy . Under extreme urgency, one may 
remove the children summaprily — how and where will be disi-- 
cussed balow; c^ven if the child is removed, one may work 
witli the family in trying to streng . an them and their 
situation so that the family may be reunited without danger 
to the children (Sullivan^ et al., 1974). I:, short, what- 
ever the decision, and it may change as experience with^j^* 
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the family accunulate?, the act of selecting araong altar- 
native courses is |n umportant casework function, deter- 
ndning the long- term fate of the family. ^ 

Children may not be reraoved from their parents without 
the latter 's consent sans a court order. Hence, -he 
significant decision in all extreme instances tests with, 
the court. There are many places in the cojintry in which 
judges aijd social workers collaborate flexibly ani shrewdly 
to combine legal authiMl^y and its threat with practical 
and psychological help to bring about lovement in cases. 
Yet, we encountered no writing on this collaboration, at 
all. All child welfare references dea .ing with tnie courts 
instruct workers regarding appropriate behavior as wit- 
nesses. If there *are writings informi ig judges oE their 
responsibilities in continuing collabo ating work to 
salvage families, they were not brough : to our attention. 
We are not legal scholars, of course, ;o* we wonder if the 
activity of judges that goes beyond th ; making of decisions 
is codified anywhere. Most respectad iurists are more 
. , ^continuously involved with families th m their formal role- 

image- would imply. The codification o' meta3udicial 
practice by the courts in relation to :hxld neglect appears 
another aren^ in which immediate schol irly ^work is needed, 
combining social wolrk reseairch and leg tl scholarship. 
? 3. Equilibri\<|fi^upstetter • Programs likci Aid to 

Parailies with Dependent Children c.xni a equilibria^ 
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maintenance. This ip not the intent in the hone deemed 
neglectful. One mus reverse a downward apira.i or upset 
a pathological equil brium, if need be. In the family 
unAble to mobilize mcvement, legal action or tlie threat of 
it may function to unfreeze the system. 

4^ Guide and Ijaison. Generally, the caseworker is 
the link that puts tl e family system in touch yixth resources 
such as financial aici» improved housing, medic.il care, 
homemake]^ service, and the like. • In her dealings with the 
community and its agencies, she is a case by case child 
advocate. Without one person definitely respo.isible for 
this connective function, most other services become 
* inoperable. 

In view of the early identification of England's 
Family Service Units with the living of concrete iielp, it 
is instructive to read one of their more recent papers. ^ 
Describing successful help to a fanfily referred by their 
physician because of his conce n that the children's 
health was seriously endangere. by the family's disorgan- 
ized way of life, Hallowell (1' 69) mentions t)ie following 
principles: the need to gain, and feel, acceptance by an 
isolated family; the importance of giving any matjrial or 
financial help within the cont xt of a relationship 
(otherwise it is felt to be im )ersonal and encouriges pas- 
, sivity) ; .enabling the family t<' use resources by >repara- 
^tory work on their anxieties and by accompanying ihera on 
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refssrrals; contirvued contact lonq after there are sign s of 
improvement > lest th a 'family regress? and contact that 
includes husband and wife jointly. A day bare cehter, a 
clinic, even what we term an "old clothes room" were all 
availed the family dasdribi^d. But the key element, in 
Hallowell's opinion, was what we term "working within the 
relationship." 

9, Provision of information and counsel. S3me 
clients need sheer informatiom; others have inf or nation, 
but need help with miking a judgment about it. Fimilies 
may be offered support by practical suggestions wien they 
can use them. The f ict that they prove uncdDle to do so 
may, itself, prove diagnostic. Counselling, of course, 
includes especi^ally the area of child caring. Ac^ordinig 
to Kogelschatz*, et aU (1972) fatherless homes de/elop 
"their own particular styles, and need be no worse off than 
others. Yet, the fa::t that she has no other adul- with 
whom to discuss decisions may make the female hea i of 
household the more in need'of this kind of, practi::al 
dialogue. '* \^ 

6n Acting as individual change-agent. What is 
ordinarily termed "psychological treatment" is aciually 
only one among a number of casework functionj. Ii man/ 
neglectful families, psychological treatment neve* ideally 
happens at all. Exp'jrience indicates that unless the 
worker has had substantial experience at interview tre<it- 
O ^ ment, he or she will be unlikely to be able, to ca :ry out 
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the moi^e environmer^tally-oriented functions listed above, 

since very similar skills and understanding of human i e- 

/ . * 

havlor and its unconscious springs are require! (cf. 

Hallowell's comment about "working within the relatiorship") . 

fif forts aiming at bringing about change within the 

individual family members primarily through interperscnal 

influence involves the following roles: 

(a) - Acting as attachment object to foster securi- 
ty and growth, and to heal depressiveness (Polansky, I eSaix 
and Sharlinr 1972; S. Wasserman, J974; Sullivan, Spassar 
and Penner, 1974). Several of our consultants remarked 
that treatment takes time in many ijeglect cases becausa so 
often it is necessary to "parent the parents." In view of 
this, what dangers a *e introduced by staff tur lover? 
Whether because of t.ieir infantilism, oj: other reasons ^ 
experience has shown .that many of these famili 3S generalize 
their attachment bey ond the worker, who origin illy involved 
them, to include the agency she represents. "^E'^en its ^ 
building acquires symbolic meaning as a source of familiarity 
and support. 

(b) Acting as an identification object or mociel in 

handling interpersonal contacts. The identification With 

the worker occurs unconsciously in the course (•f treatment, 

but this does not mean the worker is passive. 

The client whose problems stem from a more 
characterological nature — impulse-ridden, 
acting out, lack of anxiety, or primitive 
, superego development — will generally 4-41* 

9^ lib 
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necessitate considerable activity on the worker •s • 
part in terms of the environment, the teaching of 
impalse-coritrol, the setting of limits, the point- 
ing Qut of cause-^effect relationships (as well as 
consequences) and partializing experiences which 
can be tolerated and assimilated (S* Wasserman, . 
pp. 56f ) • 

(c) Encouraging cognitive change, including clar- 
if?.cation and insight. 

(d) Playing the role of behavior-modifier, that is, 
the source of reward/punishment for relevant parenting be- 
havior • 

7, Family-functioning consultant. Family treatment is 
a structured modality, in itself. However, the protective 
services worker usually attempts to improve the level of 
operatiori of the family system. Some of his subsidiary aims 
include: 

(a) Opening verbal communication j^ithin the family^ 
and tryiag to help them to sustain it (Miniichin and Mohtalvo, 
1966; Poiansky, 1971). 

(b) Resolving conflicts, especially between the 
parents, but often also between the children and their parents < 

(c) Acting as supportive "good mother" to the wh^ole 
f£un:-ly (regardless of sex of the wgrkerl) until such time as 
the parents can take over their appropriate social roles. 

One reason for long-term contact in the' treatment of 
neglect is to ensure that gains made by a family are consoli- 
dated and likely to be sustained. Several authors warn 
specifically of the tendency in such families for repetitive 
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regress uons to less satisfactory child care after seening 
advances have been made. Premature cessation of contact 
may be (experienced by the family as abandonment; in a ay 
event, new patterns cannot be expec^zed to remain f irm .y in 
place until they have had time to become habitual. Tliere- 
fore, any marked advance evidently must be conservatively 
regarded as hopeful but probahly mOiUentary. All expea ts 
agree that treatment and support should continue for nonths 
after the family has on the surface ceaised to be neglect- 
ful. Administrators imbued with management by objectjve 
are urged to take heed. 

It is thought desiraU^le that ail protective serv:ce 
workers have or acquire aptiti de in all the functions 
listed. The reason is that it is n(2arly impossible t( be 
certain which will not be needed in a g. ven family anc. the 
logical person to provide the various forms of help ii the 
one whom the family already trasts and to whom they ai e 
already attached. Out of theic own difficult earlier lives, 
a high proportion of neglectful parcmts are suspicious; of 
new relationships. A family tliat begins by accepting only 
concrete assistance may gradually bcjcome accessible to 
psychological forms of ^/treatment to ensure greater 
resiliency against future crises. This is a pattern fre- 
quently found, for example, in the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago. Who, then, is to offer the psycho- 
logical helping? If the idea is somewhat threatening, the 
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. movement into a new phase should be inobtrusive, and re- 
quire no sharp break. Therefore;, it is desirable if i he 
same caS' worker can carry the Cc'ise f >rward. 

Casework in protective services is generally agreed 
to be oni of the most difficult jobs in social work. 
.. Difficult at best, it becomes impossible if the ad ninistra- 
tion vnder which it occurs does not sympathetically support 
it. Even with less disturbed caseloads, there ai 2 staff 
problems in many public agencies. H. Wasserman t L970) 
> reported vividly some of the reasons for higi tuiiover 
among bejinning child^ welfare aad AFDC workers. \ factor 
was that grants were often far below the ack.iowle iged 
minimum necessary for health and decency. Kadusl in (19/4) 
reported a study showing 27% of workers in child welfares 
agencies quit annually. In view of the skills t( be 
acquired and the preference that clients have coi tinuity 
of attachment, high turnover threatens effective) ess of 

casework programs. 

At present, there is the beginning of a con roversy 
regarding how protective service casework would est be 
administered. The predominent pattern, ^w, is oward 
• specialization. There are private agencies with only i his 

function; in large public agencies, it becomes t e ful - 
time assignment -of the protective services depar ment. 
Even in smaller -multipurpose ajencies, those wor ers who 
show aptitude for protective WDrk are likely to ave d s- 
^^9^- proportionately more such families. As an exper enced 
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supervisor, the senior author has questioned this pattern. 
First, the unrewarding character of many such oases may 
well "spoil" potentially good workers for the 'ield 11 
they do not have some who prove more verbally accessible 
and move more readily. Second, concentraftion on one group 
of clients may distort the worker's perspective. Given an 
extremely limited client group, for example, the unwary 
newcomer to the field may become insensitive to rec-ogrizing 
mild mental retardation. It appears that the separation 
of services from eligibility determination in AFDC, f c r 
example, may also operate to increase the disproportionate 
specialization. Adr inistrative and other arguments e: ist 
on both sides of the question. Therefore, there is 
another issue on which research is indicated. 

A substantial proportion of all those in prctect.Lve 
casework remain dedicated and energetic. Thexr concern 
for the children renains unabated even after yoais in the 
field, and their firm compassion expends also to the 
parents. 

Placement 

The next servioe traditionally available is placiment 
of the children for their pfotecticn, and to offer thim a 
substitute for their inadequate fanilial home. ;.s a 
general rulo, placement is_ regarded as necessary unde * 
some circumstances, but not a preferred move. 

er|c 
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The field's attitude that efforts ought be made to 
avoid placement is baaed dn a number of fact -rs. Fir: t, 
placement is inevitably disruption in the ch Id's lif« 
which may leave ill effects on his personal^ y later. 
Second, during long-term care in foster home .\ it is often 
Vcessary for the child to be place I and rep .aced, pe chaps 
several times. So, he undergoes repetitious disruption 
of sigm.f icant relationships (Shem \n, Neuma i and Shyne, 
1973). Third, desirable foster hon js are at a premium, 
and have beon since World War II. 5ome of tie homes 
inunediately available would substit ate negle :t under 
agency auspices for neglect under tie parent;'. Therefore, 
any arrangement, financial or administrative, thcit multi- 
plies the number of potential fostor homes t lat can be 
screened for use strengthens the pi ogram. T le p.^rmission 
to use AFDC funds to support child) en in fos :er care, an 
advance of the past few years, has been a seeing feature 
in poor rural counties with zero b dgets for foster care. 

Institutions for "dependent ai d neglect 3d" .:hildren 
Still vary widely in quality, in t: e opinior of those in 
position to know. Places which de, .ersonalii e ani actually 
exploit children continue to exist some uncer raligious 
auBpicts. FurtheriTDre, if a child has been neglected prior 
to placement he is likely to lave aeficits see above) 
demand ng he be offered care vith substantial "treatment" 
elements. Not all children's inst tut:ons, nor foster 
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care programs, have adapted th«m8el\es to the fact that the 
-dependent and neglected" children currentl/ being pl.iced 
are no longer averag6-exp«ctaiile children. 

Pli.cement is made in the effort to shoDk tho par mts 
and, for example, n»tivate them to seek help with. their 
alcoholic or other serious problems. Often, it has this 
results but it can lead to the disintegration of the 
family (see below). And it is worth mentioning here the^ 
finding of Fanshel and Shinn (1973) that th<: "attempt to 
care for a child with surrogate parents is extremely ex- 
pensive For all these reasons, .advanced opinion ia the' 
field aj.pears to be that placement must ofter. be used but, 
as rtot^, it must be employed with caution. Here is a 
brief summarization of generally agreed thinking. 

1. It is desirable if removal of the childrer> occurs 
as part of a plan which the parents acc-pt, and in which 
they may even have participated. As caseworker's skills ^ 
steadily improve, more and more cases ace rfcjjprtod i^y ^ 
which parents not only acquiesced but have asked for 
placements. Jenkins and Norman (1972) surveyed i.he re- 
actions of parents -to having their ch^l iren removed. The . 
most frequent response was sadness; but the next most \ 
frequent was relief. After some time, a number .,f .parentd 
experience feelings of distance toward their chi.dren, and 
detachment that can lead to psycholodfical abandoiunent of 
the children. A similar feeling was picked up ii parent 
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intervit ws by Allerhand (1966) in a follow-up study of 
children returned from Belief a ire, a treatment institution 
in Clev< land. "^Since placement also entails a major dis- 
ruption for the childrerir it i3 als<5 thought necessary to 
work it through with them, as it happens and in the months 
following • 

1. For most children, urier most circumstances, the 
form of placement preferred is care in a foster family* 
However, one reason for use of institutions has tradition- 
ally been linked to family siz2. If there are four or 
five children to be placed, an i it is desired to keep them 
together, then they usually aie beyond the capacity of any 
single foster home. A number of variations on these pat- 
terns have been emerging, incJudijig group foster homes, and 
emergency foster homes which £ re* available on a standJiy 
basis through use of a retainer* 1\ families with impulse- 
ridden parents, where there mc y be recurrent, brief ^ 
abandonments, an emergency footer h>me has the advantage of 
obviating use of a strange sitaatici for the child at each 
repeated placement* 

3. It is also understooc that many childrer from 
neglect* situations require facilities beyond the ability of 
loving foster parents to suppi / (Eisenberg, 1962), There- 
fore, there continues to be a definite role for the 
institution. 

4* As a general principle, there is respect for the 
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need of each child to maintaii prinary attachments. Hence, 
the experimentation with varicus alternatives to foster 

t 

care, including those described in Sashville, the Bowen 
Center in Chicago, and the l^ke (see below) , 

5. In order to maximize the possibilities of return- 
ing children to their own families, coordination is needed ancng ihe 
protective services worker in tipuch with the parents, 
personnel deling with the child (and spmetimes with the 
parents) in the placement agency or institiHon, cind the 
court's personnel responsible for overseeing the case. It 
cannot be said that intimate collaboration is the rule in 
this country, at this time. A great many children from 
rural counties who have been inscitutionalizad e.sewhere 
in their states are effectively out of -ouch vjith the 
original agency, and with their parents; the case is "open" 
in name only. Breakdown of communication between agencies, 
and even parts of the same large agency, occurs :p large 
cities as well. A study of the fates ot a-cohori. of 
children in placement in New York which is being completed 
by Fanshel and his colleagues at Columbia should .cast 
light on processes of interest, here. There is v.orr.e need 
for the codification of practice in child welfare with . 
respect to sustaining , the conjoint work desc ibec.i .above. 

Group Techniques 

The use of group work and related cechntque:; to help 
marginal and neglectful familieis covers a wi le r<inge o1 
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possibilities. As with casework, the group format mus : be 
suited to the needs of the client. The foi: owing is a rough 
division among modalities that have come to attention. 

1. Socialization and resocialization groups. A ^'ew 
agencies have set up group programs fpr neglectful parents 
(e.g., the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children; the Juvenile Protective Association in 
Chicago) . To those with analytically oriented group psycho- 
therapy in mind, these are not really therapy groups. They 
can, however, be seen as aimed at enduring chcinge within 
their clientele, and at doing something of a "repair job." 
The format of early meetings, especially, follows the model 
of activity group therapy rather than the analytic image. 
There may be crafts or other parallel-play activii.ies, 
drinking of coffee and occasionally chatting. Thn pattern 
seems to resemble that used by Canter, Yeakel and Polaiisky 
(1967) in work with parents of severely disturbed chil iren. 

- For the withdrawn and socially isolated mothor, f < 'r 
example, the opportunity to meet and chat with others cut- 
side her home may provide pleasure, a boost in moiale, a 
buffer against pervasive loneliness* Nevertheles:;, mai y 
neglectful parents have felt commu'^Aity reject:ion — and hey 
have, themselves, withdrawn from others. So, thev do (Ot 
welcome grou|p^xposure. Only after some monchs o: case work 
and the reassurance of being accompanied by a casoworknr, 
may such a mother or father come to a meeting. It takers- 
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weeks, months and months ^ in some instances, for frightened 
and essentially nonx^erbal clients to feel at-home in :he 
'group atid i?egin to talk about their own problems. M€ ^n- 
while, attendance does^coiubat isolation. 

Reports have been received of attempts by workers in 
rural counties also to Introduce group experiences with tjie 
same ends in view. Mothers seem far more likely to come 
than fathers. "Most of the members must be picked up and* 
brought to the meeting; problems of transportation may be- 
ccrte insurmountable if only a handful will attend from an 
area of Wrty square miles. Hence, Mroup treatment can be- 
come a costly process, justifiable only if there aire ^ 
demonstrable gains among those treated, 

2. Parents' groups. Similar in aim, but orjanized 
around a more visible collecting point are groups of parents 
whose children are all, let us say, in the saiye diy care 
center program (e.g., the Bowen Center P^roject of the 
Juvenile Protective Association in Chicago) . They may also 
be introduced simply as means of recteati^, as txey are 
elsewhere in the same Chicago agency. In additioi to 
their possible usefulness in suppo/t of direct wn -k v/ith 
children, such groups can serve many of the p sycR^logical 
functions of the resocialization group. 

3. Social action groups. In the settlement tradition 
so much older than professional social work, cojnwn mity 
action ilitended to help people become advocacos for them- 
selves. -Similar logic has been applied by Wordle (1970) to 
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an attempt to .treat low standards of child care, among 
othei; social problems, in a poor neighborhood in England. 
the hope is that in the process of working jointly on their 
very real community aeeds, the participants may combat 
••regressive ^rld defeated trends within themselves, sublimate 
anger, and reduce thair isolat Lon f rom o.thers. 

Unfortunately, social action groups are likeLy to 
r.ecruit persons who are not sh/, and. otherwise fairly ^ 
intact. Neglectful parents wh. are depressed, or withdrawn, 
or intellectually limited make unlikely candidates; Lhey 
' fall beneath the grip of commuiity .action programs. 
Group technique, therefor 2, is thought to have 
promise, although the literature on its actual use with 
neglectful parents is. sparse, indeed. Parents Anonymous, 
for example, a self-help orgarization of abusive parents 
-old us that they had found neglectful parents too unmoti- 
vated to join. The present thinking is that casework and 
group technique must be combired and mutually supportive. 
Anyone sophisticated in group work will recogri?:e its 
limitat ons as well as its premise for work w..th neglectful 
f amilie ;. 

' Parentri^- Common ity P^oqrans 

The average neglectful fi mily 'requires multiple 
service.'^ Money, medical attention, housing, psychological 
. servicer., are all needed. Us>.ally, these ser^'ices are 
fragmented in the senae that hey are separatoj.y 
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administered, separately financed, and so forth, A ma;, or 
task of the caseworker assigned as liaison is to enlist the 
aid of other agencies, and to steer a family—- typicall; • 
already chaotic — thrlDugh a maze of channels to the hel]' 
available. Referrals are -easily made, but they f requei tly 
come to nothing r without follovv through. ^ 

Therefore, there has^'beeh consideration of bringing 
all the lecessary components undergone roof, using eacr as 
it i.'5 rejuired for the given case, without the lost tinie' 
of inter -agency negotiations. This gives the client a place 
he kaiows and to which he is known. In addition tc con-- 
serving c^ffort, there are great advantages for th€ client 
who can eittach to "a center" as well as to a perse n. For 
example, if one worker leaves, he is more easily eplaced 
psycho logically for the client from among other f imiliar 
staff persons. 

The outstanding example oi this design was th \ Bowen 
Center, mder the auspices of the Juvenile Piotec ive As- 
sociatioji of Chicago* Financec originally wi^h a grant 
from HEW the Bowen Cent6r comtined casework, day care 
center, I remedial school, partats' groups, emerg *ncy 

foster cire and shaltering all in one building. onong the 

« 

other remarkable achievements cf this staff, one s of 
great siynificance to fellow piof essionals. Beca se of 
their multiple services, they vere able to sustai i continui- 
ty with some clients for unusual lengths of time, and 

er|c K s 
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reach deeper levels of communication ♦ An ^utcomef there 



ing in great detail the psychological dynamics behind 
what, on the surface, strikes one as simply "another in~ 



. One thinks especially of the tale of a woman, de jrived 
in her own home, desperately attached at first to her 
husband from Eastern Kentucky, whose love for him tuned to 
detachment when "he ran around on me." This group mo/ed 
to Chicago, where the husband proceeded to convert hi?,, 
hysterical tendencies from sexual acting out to phobi: 
withdrawal, and become unable to leave the house. In:o 
this situation of bitterness and despair the 3owca Center 
moved, offering concrete help, day care for i:he reglected 
children (there were eight in alll), remedial, edicaticn 
for the elder children who were becoming del.nqueit, group 
experiences and individual casework to each parerc. i^t 
various stages, children had to be removed, but t tie 
relationship survived these actions. 

Space does not permit fuller explication, bi t it 
appears that the community-based, multiple Scirvic a ageacy 
founded in the psychosocial approach represents t ae major 
new treatment design for child neglect. Con^:eiVc oly hare 
is the "wave of the future." Clearly, financing rontiau- 
ation and replication of the Bowen Center scheme ieser/es 
the highest priority. 



fore, has been to pxovide us with case mate rial denu^nstrat- 




family." 
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Mental Health Centers 

With the spread of community mental health cante a, 
they 8e<;m to be asauming some of the functions former y 
assigned to family agencies* Moreover, since many ne lect- 
ful parents, as noted, have psychiatric disabilities, the 
mental health center would seem the appropriate place to 
which to send them. Unfortunately, the experience to date 
has generally not been promising* 

Fe\/ center staffs are geared to take on lamilies as 
dilapidated and chaotic as these* Unlikely tc keep tl eir 
appointments, they are apt to be written off cs "too over- 
whelmed by environmental problems" or "unmotivated." 
Oddly, it may require a very highly competent psychiatrist 
to proffer help to persons as nonverbal but sciverely 
anxious as are some of these* Less well trained personnel 
give obVuse lack-of-help, losing sight of all dynamic ele- 
ments ii the face of the obvious ,characteroio(fical di - 
orders. The diagnosis of "inadequate personality" is not 
reveali ig. 

In some ways, the mental health center is structurally 
inept t) this purpose. It offers few if any concrete 
services, and there is legitimate question whether ti e 
spent, b/ it in marshaling services elsewhere lor thes* 
clients is the best use of its staff time* 

Which is not to say that none have worket creatively 
• in this field. Enzer and StackhoOse (1966) d( scribed a 

Lii} 
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program. in which they set limited goals and developed 
specific treatment techniques for work with multi-problem 
families in a child guidance clinic. Minuchiu and Montalvo 
(1966) end Minuchin, et al. , a967) have prese ited some 
classic discussions of ways of proffering faandly therapy 
to j:ami3ies in the general categories interesting us. The 
problem they confronted was to find ways of penetrating the 
startliig disorganization and severely limited Verbal codes 
of thes( feunilies. 

Frcra experience, the mental health centar seems 
better designed as a resource than the chief locis for , 
service to neglected families. 

Day Care 

Some of the current thrust to subsidize day care 
centers has to do with their releasing low-incom mothers 
to work. -They are also helpful to other women wo, al- 
though less driven by economic need, nevertheles . prefer 
to work outside the home. A recent extensive re iew of 
the literature is that of Etaugh (1974). The fo .lowing 
are some of her most relevant conclusions: 

(a) Young children can form as strong a i attach- 
ment to a working parent as to a non-wo -king one, 
provided that the parent interacts freq lently 
with the child during the times they ar ! together 

(b) Stable, stimulating substitute care arrange- 
ments are important for the normal ?ers )nality 
and cognitive development of presbhool :hildren 
whose mothers work. (p. 74) 

Mothers who are satisfied vith their ro .es— 
whether working or not— hc.ve the best-a l^usted 
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children Mothers in profession, il occ apations 

tend to have highly ichievinn children, (p. 'JO) 

A form of protection to he offered the neg] JCted 
child is supplemental motherij ig; one way to do chis .s 
through the congeries of services called day car a. T iis 
ranges, in actual practice, from the homebody wh 5 ^'baby- 
Sits" a few children in her home for other mothers who are 
at work to the lairge commercic.l day care center ;ranchised 
by a corporation. In countries like Sweden moth(irs' 
helpers and day care are stat6v subsidized amenit. es made 
available on a sliding scale. However, in o ir cc^untry 
their use is more affected by financial cons derations. 
The service is available to the well-to-do, )f cc»urse; 
and some centers fare being suh.sidized as par . of the work 
incentives (WIN) programme get families off the AFDC rolls 
In coping with neglect, p lacing a young chi;,d into day 
care guarantees good supervision for much of the day, plus 
supplemental feeding, bathing, health care, root .onal 
nurturance, cognitive stimulation, health ca -e. Appropri- 
ately used, it can be a viable alternative t ) placement - 
countering neglect with a maternal prosthesi 

Mothers and occasionally fathers may al io b*' reached 
through the day care program. Parents' acti itins spon- 
sored by the center may provide them emotion il support 
and combat isolation. Working alongside sta f, women arid 
men acquire leads as to how their children m .y hi^ han( led'' 
more successfully. The Bowen Center revolve^ around ts 
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day care service. There,; as in a similar operation in 
Boston for abused children (Galdston, 1971), Ct^nter staff 
have had to reach out aggressively. Very diso -ganized 
families have to be wakened in the morning and their young 
childrenXashed and dressed by the center personnel .who 
fan out to bring them in for the day's program. 

Despite their high promise for making it possible to 
meet significant needs of very young children without 
removing them from their homes there are also disturbi g 
reports about a few day care centers which must be not id. 
Parents in low income neighborhoods who use day care so 
both can hold job's are vulnerable to exploitation by 
those whose interest is nearly entirely financial. Two- 
year olds have been found sitting in lined-up chairs, 
-like comatose mental hospital patients in a back ward, 
under orders to remain silent and "not lo be a nuisance." 
Overcrowding has been observed with the simple aim of 
adding to income. Thus, day care like other well- 
intentioned social inventions is suscept ible to the ^ 
corruptibility to whi,-:h man is heir. We have' been advised 
by those expert in this field that strict standards for 
licensing and constant supervision are necessary and are 
readily acceptable to ethical operators of day care fa^-ili- 
ties. Would it not be outrageous if we founa that we /ere 
tolerating a version of child neglect a^d subsidizing t 
with tax monies? 
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EnqiiHiered Coromunitiea 

The work of Sheridan (1956) in England was menJ;ioned 
earlier in relation to the problem of the impact of mental 
retardation in the mother on her child caring. Sheridan 
offered the women served, not all of whom were retardei by 
anymeans, a four-month series of courses and training in 
child care. The mothers continued to reside at home. We 
have had a few ambitious attempts in our own country in 
which the additional influence of a full-time residential 
arrangement has also been exploited. The Department of 
Public Welfare of the District of Columbia (1965), for 
example, experimented with an apartment house adapted to 
the purpose during the early 1960*s. Women on welfare 
whose child care seemed substandard were recruited to move 
into the building, bringing their children with them. In 
addition to financial help they were offered guidance with 
housekeeping, health care, child caring— even with personal 
grooming. The aims were to iit«>rove their effectiveness 
while hoping also for the concurrent rises in sell -esteem 
and morale which so often accompany a sense of accon^lish- 
ment. The success of the program has not been ev<ilui|^t<?d ^ 
but it appeared promising. We have also heard thot a^ 
settlement headed by Bertram Beck on New York's Lower East 
Side has a unique program for families whose standards are 
such that they have been ejected from public housing. 
Further details were not available to us at the preparation 
of this report. Iti4 
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Others, includi ig our own group (Polansky, Borgman 
and DeSaix, 1972) ha /a been pushed by the inonutabllity of 
multi"-probleiii f amili )8 to think about residential programs 
that are frankly tre itment oriented* Pontana (1973) set- 
up such a program to try to interrupt the intergenerati<'nal 
neglect cycle, Atta:hed to a hospital, his program was 
psychiatric in orien:ation. As in the District of Colui bia 
experiment mothers a Imitted brought their children with 
them. 

There are sever.il reasons advanced for bringing in 
whole family units. First, it obviates placement of the 
children while the mother is being "treated." Secoi^d, it 
keeps problems of ch Id caring, and feelings about one*s 
children, very milch n vivid focus fiyr the parents being 
seen. Third, if mot ler and child are locked in a self- 
defeatin'f interactioji, it is advisable to try to treat t lem 
together . 

Fon -ana's progrem was designed to admit rcjsidents for 
three-mo I th cycles. This is regarded by many ds a very 
minimal ime in whic^ to have any effect at all on a deep- 
seated character neuiosis. In line with this, Fontana 
reports hat the res3 stances encountered among many of 
these in antile womer were very great and often di 5Cour ging 
to staff Even in the huge catchment area of Hew York < ity 
there ha> also been difficulty recruiting cases for ad- 
mission. It is very unlikely there are few appropriate 
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-cases in the City, or that Pontana's program has been un- 
publici '.ed to possible referral sourcei^ since he is located^ 
in so h ghly visible a position. Therefore; one wonders, 
whether admission standards wereufirealistically restri'tive, 
or neglectful mothers sufficiently motivated tp admit them^ 
selves . re extremely rare, or whether the treatment has been 
unattra< tively presented to them* "The experiment sterns 
importait enough, in principle, and its initiator sufficiently 
dedicate d that an outside evaluation may be called for to 

r 

see wha general leads might be gleaned from its failures 
and suc( es^^Bss, and to prepare for replications elsewhere* 
To many with long experience in ^hfe treatment of character 
problem: , inpatient treatment remains a modality that is 
often n( t only the treatment of choice but the only treat- 
ment wii h any chance of success. 

0* 

Thas brings to mind the possible use of state men';al 
hospitaJs. Here, we are being subjected to a conflict in 
public policies between desire to protect children and the 
desire to free patients from the confines of hospitals. We 
kncjw of one^ instance in which a paranoid character, a 
litigioi s woman who was neglecting ner children in the 
course cf conducting feuds with various neighbors # was ^ 
finally committed after much troubl i and no little risk to 
her concerned caseworker. She was iischarged within two f 
weeks bi her hospital psychiatrist )n the grounds that, 
there^ was "no mental disorder." Ev .(gently a borderline 

A. ^ 

psychotic of the s<Btz who* reconstit ite very rapidly in d 
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controlled enviroxinient she was not recognized as such by 
those in chaige of her case, So^ she is back in town, 
destroying her children. State hospitals^ in short, re 
not at this time regarded as places where one will f ii d 
the skiJl and intensity, needed for treating the character 
problems underlying neglect. They are a resource to which 
to commit an obviously psychotic mother. 

Not all engineered cc»nrounities are engineer id by 
professionals. We mist take cognizance of the movement in 
recent years to start communes. Jerome Cohen of the 
University of California at Los Angeles is conducting a 
fascinajting study of the child rearing patterns prevalent 
in non- traditional family settings so the next few years 
should give ts more Lnformation than we now .lave. From 
occasional cases seei by us, it appears communes serve to 
buffer loneliness ayai isolation in their residents; they 
also help peisons with weak egos to adapt since the moie 
intact members perform luany ego-support; ve functions. How 
about their \alues for children? The only roport thus far, 
and that so informal we Cannot identify it, is that young 
children are much foidled in such cbmrounities, but may 

9 

given sketchy overall care. When walkir^g and general 
' mobility are well-established the child may be rathex 
suddenly ejected toward maturity — just as he is by an 
immature parent in a traditional family in waose life he 
loses his defensive function when he becomes an action 
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center in his own right. So, the picture thus far is 
mixed. It does seen probable that tho commune will be a 
treatment resource lor at least some voung parents. 

Some Further Questic hf 

This survey ha£ attempted exhaustiveness, but it -s 
of course confined by its authors' orientations. The 
very significant involvement of the courts, judges and 
other personnel/ ha:, been slight^. There are a, issues 
of administrative o ganization and larger public policy 
not yet covered. W.th help from our consultants, we will 
append some issues .hat are at the level of settung 
policies. 

■ 1. Should thece be uniform law?, from state to state 
with respect to haniling neglect? Tl ere seems an obvious 
need for interstate cmpacts to protcct the children in 
families whose parents cross state Unes. Indeed, in 
inany states a family can now elude attempts to ' elp them 
to change by simply moving into a new county, t :us either 
going undetected for months in the new res3 dene «, or. in- 
volving themselves .-ith a whole new set of offic ials who 
• must again investigate, decide, etc. Does the -anger of 
child neglect justify limiting a family's freedom of 
mo/ejoent? 

2. IS a family hurt by being called "negl >ctfur*? 
IS convenience in diagnosing and e.dinini strati ve handling 
worth the risk invcved in social labelling? / 
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3. Where should responsibility for dealir.g with 
neglect be lodged? As things now st ind, it tends to be . 
divided, in most states, between court and social agency. 
Is that the most desirable plan? Of alTT:he arranjaments 
being used, and they vary markedly, vhich seem most 
efficient? 

4. Within the juvenile, or family court, hew ought 
neglect be handled? What sorts of cises ought be dealt 
with administratively; which judiciaLly?^.^ 

And — a surprisingly complicated is§iie if all the 
above is taken into consideration — wien is a neglect case 
to be terminated? By whose decision, and based on which 
criteria? 

Our study has- at tempted to abstract and integrate what 
is known about child neglect in its 3wn right^ arte of 
matters that impinge on it and seem relevant to its under- 
standing and handlinc. The reader vill have to decide for 
himself how well we have succeeded v. ith these aims* This 
much seems clear, at least to us* \\hile it is not true 
that "nothing is knov^n," there is also a surprisingly little 
that has yet been we3 1-established. Few studies in this 
field, including th05;e of our own group, have been repli- 
cated; very little piactice has beer subjected to any but ^ 
the most cursory evajuation* In vie^ of where we stand in 
"the state of the art.," it appears that quite a lot of good 

mo 



is being done at least to salvage the lives of thousands of 
youngsters. As always, it seems likely that much more i*s 
knibwn by the most competent workers than is generally be lag 
used. But, this is not a field of which it can now be 
truly said, "Actipn, not ^ore knowledge, is needec . We 
need both. / 

t 

i 

/ 
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